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Once you've met him, 
youll never forget 


“JOHNNY HOLIDAY” 23 


Selected by Kiwanis International as the National Kids' Day 
picture ...and for premieres in 300 or more Kiwanis Divi- 
sions at a later date for the benefit of under- 
privileged children! The unforgettable 
story of a kid with a talent for trouble 
...and the big bruiser he dishes it 
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R.W. ALCORN presents 


OOHINNY HIOMLUODAN” 


starring 


WILLIAM BENDIX soacy carmicHAct - STANLEY CLEMENTS 








di - 'y 
ond invodvcio ALLEN MARTIN Johnny Holiday TELL THE WORLD! 
Produced by R.W. ALCORN = Assacite Prodwer FREDERICK STEPHANI « Directed by WILLIS GOLDBECK --d "Johnny Holiday-” Let everyone ~oit 
Say by R.W. ALCORN » Sxeenpy by JACK ANDREWS, WILLIS GOLDBECK aw FREDERICK STEPHAN] | Get bein’ when it plays ¥° 
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Photographed by Hai Mohr, ASC An Aworn Production 
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Worcrses you're sitting numbly in a duck blind or 
just watching winter arrive from the office window, you can’t 
help envying the carefree birds, who fly south before the 
first snow comes tumbling down. As a pleasant substitute for 
travel, however, we offer this lush cover picture of a palm-fringed 
beach, which leads into the equally attractive Florida District 
story on page 12. Allen 
Morris, the journalist 
who wrote this article, 
joined the Tallahassee 
club in 1945 and has 
served as its secretary. 
This newsman’s _inti- 
mate knowledge of the 
Sunshine State and its 
Kiwanians makes splen- 
did reading that is a 
“must” if you’re going 
to Miami for the Inter- 
national convention. 





Korth Photo 


().. AUTHOR rarely gets two articles 

in the same issue, but this month we made 
an exception for Harold Helfer. 

His “The Mouse and the Copperhead” 
appears on page 19, and you'll find the 
last article in his three-part series, 
entitled, “The Big Battle,” on 

page 37. These two articles reveal 
Helfer’s versatility as a writer of both 
factual and inspirational stories. He 
also turns out fiction, in between 

articles for trade, fraternal and 

general interest magazines. Harold Helfer 
was a newspaperman with a yen for 
free-lancing before he joined the US 
Marine Corps during the recent war. He became a staff writer 

for Leatherneck, the Corps publication, and upon discharge, 
decided to devote his full time to writing. Despite the hazards 

of this highly competitive business, Helfer is a success—as 

you can see on pages 19 and 37. “If I worked as hard for 

an employer as I do for myself, they’d have the law after him for 
keeping a slave,” Harold confides. He faces many other problems 
besides long hours, for the free-lancer must please editors 

whom Helfer describes as “shadowy bosses behind mahogany desks.” 
We have been accused of many things, but never before of 

having expensive office equipment. 
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OU WILL be surprised to learn that Edward W. Mehren, author 

of “The Great Coin Robbery” on page 32 is neither a criminologist 
nor a money and banking expert. Instead, the man who dislikes 

the nickel, dime and quarter system is head of the 

company making “Squirt”’—a beverage that sells for nickels, dimes 
and quarters. Thirty-nine-year-old Mehren’s crusade 

for intermediate coinage has brought him before senators and other 
important people. Someday, if they heed Mehren’s advice, the 
panhandler may sidle up and ask “Brother, can you spare seven and 











one-half cents?” 
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—C.W.K, 





NATIONAL 
KIDS DAY 


Nov. 19,1949 





Every day is Kids’ Day in 
the minds and hearts of good 
Kiwanians — especially in 
nearly 900 clubs raising wel- 
fare funds for underprivi- 
leged children thru the Ford- 
way Plan of gum machine 
sponsorship. 
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Last year this Plan paid out 
over $500,000 to sponsor- 
ing clubs and organizations 
from coast to coast. 


Kiwanians may well be 
proud—as we are—of the 
part they are playing in 
building a better America 
by providing youth oppor- 
tunities for better citizen- 
ship. 


Surely, there is no 
substitute for Quality 


*(Look for the 
name FORD on 
every gum ball, 
branded for 
- your protec- 
tion.) 


FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y, 
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KAY-JUN BEAUTIES 
GIF PACKAGE 
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syrup in 1 a 
ORDER Your gift packages 
Write to: 
NOW! 


Kiwanis Club 
Ideal For: Lafayette, ! 


GIFTS Include name and 
PARTY FARE pacer 
PIES packags hipped 








Sure—You Want to Go to the 
Kiwanis Int'l. Convention 
at Miami, May 7-11, 1950 





Men's Pack Kings 

A sturdy, long-wearing ensemble made of 
Deep-Buff Cowhide with smart, deep-tone 
British Tan Finish. Built over strong, light- 
weight steel frame with reinforcing side bands 
ond reinforced corners. Best quality fabric 
lining. Leather handles. Double locking catches. 
Matching ensemble consists of 2-Suviter and 
Weekend companion case. 2-Suiter has ex- 
clusive interior arrangement for wrinkle-free 
packing. Suits are carried naturally on hang- 
ers. Roomy pockets. Weekend case is extra 
roomy, has accessory pockets. 


Your Cost: 


2-Suiter $28.50 Prepaid 
Weekend 19.50 Prepaid 


Plus -20% Federal Excise Tax 
Send for Complete Natural Color Catalog 


MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
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We Hope It Hasn’t! 

... After going through the September 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine I couldn’t 
help but write you a letter and express 
my feelings. I think this is probably the 
best looking and best edited for many 
years. The book has been showing im- 
provement for some time, but I believe 
this has reached a climax. 

R. J. Wentsel, Kiwanian 


Racine, Wisconsin 


This Really WAS It! 

. .. Would you please send me the ad- 
dress of Mr. Roy H. Murray, who wrote 
for your September issue the fine article 
entitled “This Is It.” That is one of the 
finest things I have yet seen in print and 
I want to write him a word of commen- 
dation. 

Rev. Frederick W. Backemeyer 


Kiwanis Club of Gary, Indiana 


Just a line of appreciation for your 
article by Roy Murray under the title, 
“This Is It.’ My own mind and nature 
prompts me to underline this article as 
top notch. This is the sort of thing that 
our Kiwanians need if we are to build 
up a public opinion in support of the 
only available instrument for the main- 
tenance of peace that now we have. 
Furthermore, I like Murray’s style. Hope 
we have more from him. 

Rev. Clarence Seidenspinner 
Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wisconsin 


Roy Murray is an ordained minister now 
with David C. Cook Company of Elgin, 
Illinois, a non-denominational religious 
editor of The 


new 


publishing house. He is 
New Century 
picture magazine for Sunday School stu- 


The Editors. 


Leader and of a 


dents soon to be launched. 


“Wholesome . . . Genuine” 
... Please allow me to congratulate you 
on the continued improvement of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. It is becoming more 
interesting and informative all the time. 
Undoubtedly, the wholesome philosophy 
and the genuine Americanism reflected 
in the different articles and editorials 
will bear good fruit in producing better 
citizens. 
George A. Meadows, President 
Meadows-Draughon College 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Still on the Map 

. .. 1 was very much interested in your 
article in the September issue, entitled 
“North West Empire.” Living out here 





in our great Northwest, I was thrilled to 
read about the organization of the Pa- 
cific-Northwest District of Kiwanis and 
the tremendous influence Kiwanis has 
had in this area. However, when I 
studied the map of this district on page 
sixteen, I was dismayed and disap- 
pointed no end, when I discovered that 
our club, the Ballard Kiwanis club of 
Seattle, was not even shown on the map. 
Our club was organized in 1928 when 
there were only two clubs in Seattle, 
and we feel that we have contributed 
our share to the growth and develop- 
ment of Kiwanis in our great corner of 
the United States. Our only consolation, 
if I can call it that, is that the Lake City 
club of Seattle was also omitted from 
the Seattle area, and placed with the 
Lakewood and Olympia area. 

We are out here pitching for Kiwanis 
with everything we have. We just had 
six representatives from our club, in- 
cluding myself, down at the Pacific- 
Northwest District Kiwanis Convention 
at Portland, Oregon. Thanks for the 
Pacific-Northwest article anyway and 
keep up the good work. 

Oliver W. Jacobson, President 
Ballard Kiwanis Club of Seattle, 
Washington 


The Calendar and the Clock 

I have read the article, “Let’s 
Streamline Our Calendar,” by Ernest 
Thomson. 

Since the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards now has an unerring timepiece in 
the atomic clock, the calendar could be 
permanently adjusted as follows: Let 
the calendar year and the sidereal year 
both be adjusted to exactly 365 days by 
adjusting the length of the second and 
minute so that the calendar year and 
sidereal year will each equal exactly 
525,600 minutes, the number of minutes 
in 365 days; let there be twelve months 
of twenty-eight days each and one 
month of twenty-nine days. The extra 
day could be the first day of the year, 
and if taken as a holiday would leave 
twenty-eight days in that month. The 
extra day would also serve to vary the 
day of the week on which each year 
begins, thus avoiding monotony. There 
would be no more leap years, no more 
days to add or drop in certain years. In 
other words, the year would then be 
a standard unit of time. 

If the World Calendar Association 
wants to push for a change, it should 
be one that will do the job. 

B. R. Albritton, Kiwanian 
Clinton, Mississippi 
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Mes YEARS after Kiwanis adopted 
as a motto Roe Fulkerson’s 
classic “We Build,” a group of con- 
scientious men sat down to choose 
a motto for their new organization, 
The National Kids’ Day Foundation. 
Like Kiwanis, the foundation had 
been formed for service rather than 
material gain. Foundation activities, 
however, were limited to helping 
underprivileged children. Because 
this is also one of the principal 
interests of Kiwanis, it was natural 
that the foundation 
should follow the same line of 
thought as the early Kiwanians who 
adopted Roe’s motto. So the founda- 
tion officials borrowed “We Build” 
from Kiwanis and expanded it into 
“Child by Child, We Build Our 
Nation.” 

But the kinship between Kiwanis 
and the National Kids’ Day Founda- 
tion is more than slogan-deep: both 
groups champion the underprivileged 
child. And so both are traveling the 
same road toward the identical 
goal: equal opportunity for every 
youngster, regardless of physical or 
environmental handicaps. 

Why, then, shouldn’t Kiwanis and 
the National Kids’ Day Foundation 
make the trek together? This is the 
question that Jimmie Fidler—organ- 


sloganeers 


izer of the foundation—put before 
the International Board of Trustees 
at the recent convention in Atlantic 
City. Recognizing that much could 
be gained by working with the Na- 
tional Kids’ Day Foundation, the 
Board accepted Fidler’s proposal, 
and Kiwanians soon joined founda- 
tion officials in planning the gigantic 
National Kids’ Day program. 


On National Kids’ Day, November 19, movie stars, radio greats and 





for your elub’s underprivileged child work. 






The fruits of this cooperative 
effort can be gathered by all Kiwanis 
clubs on and around November 19, 
when National Kids’ Day is observed 
from Atlantic to Pacific. The atten- 
tion of millions of Americans and 
Canadians will be focused—through 
intensive publicity—on the needs of 
unfortunate children and the Ki- 
wanis clubs who are helping them. 
Thus nationwide publicity will form 
a backdrop against which the under- 
privileged child activities of your 
club will be silhouetted by local 
publicity. 

Such attention-getting devices as 
a __ star-studded transcontinental 
radio broadcast on the evening of 
November 18 and printed publicity 
will shed recognition on every Ki- 
wanis club. Local participation, 
however, is up to each club. An aid 
to local participation is the publicity 
kit which has been made available 
to every club. Containing newspaper 
stories, radio scripts and publication 
mats, this kit will enable your club 
to cash in on the priceless nation- 
wide Kids’ Day publicity. An ac- 
tivities suggestion kit, containing 
ideas for fund raising and welfare 
projects, has also been mailed to 
every club president. 

The most unusual of all the un- 
usual things about National Kids’ 
Day is a motion picture titled 
“Johnny Holiday.” Starring William 
3endix, it will be used to help 
Kiwanis clubs raise money for UPC 
work! This film—which tells the 
dramatic story of a juvenile delin- 
quent—will be circulated to each 
Kiwanis division following National 
Kids’ Day. Profits from premiére 





vast publicity programs are going to be available as fund-raising aids 


By The KIWANIS REPORTER 




















Here are stills from the 


film version of the typical 


underprivileged child 
adopted by Kiwanis— 


“Johnny Holiday” 


Right, William Bendix stops a 
fight between Johnny Holiday and 
another reform school inmate. Johnny’s 
troubles stemmed from companions who, 
like himself, lacked parental guidance 
in determining right from wrong. 














Above, Bendix, an employee 

of the reform school, confronts Johnny 
with a forbidden cigarette. Bendix 

was the first person in Johnny's life 

who had taken an active interest 

in his welfare and conduct. 


















Alcorn Productions Photos 


showings will go into the youth 
funds of clubs which sell tickets 
Never before has such a promo- 
tional plan developed. And 
never before has there been such a 
picture as “Johnny Holiday.” The 
movie was directed by Ronald W. 
Alcorn, a self-made millionaire who 
Was once a delinquent. 
Much of the 
Holiday” comes from Alcorn’s life; 


been 


juvenile 


script for “Johnny 


the movie was filmed in the same 
training school for boys where 
Alcorn spent four years before 


guidance straightened him out. 

Now, as a successful man, Alcorn 
remembers the early hardships 
vividly, and he has dedicated much 
of his time and ability to helping 
correct the social and physical in- 
equalities which often make delin- 
quency. One contribution is 
his donation of premiere proceeds to 
the Kiwanis clubs that are involved. 

It looks as if these proceeds will be 
tickets 


such 


large. In most cities, are 


priced from three to ten dollars each, 


Left, Bendix apprehends Johnny and 
another delinquent who led Johnny into 
difficulties of many sorts. Johnny 
was basically good, but he was surround- 


ed by bad examples of moral conduct. 










and a few communities are making 
plans. Well-to-do folks in 
these cities are paying fifty to one 
hundred dollars to the movie! 
Afterwards, they will be glad they 
did, because this movie will make 
most of us thankful we did not suffer 
the misfortunes of Johnny Holiday, 
the principal character. He is a boy 
from a poor family, and his is the 
sad but familiar story of evil com- 
panions, lack of guidance and crime. 
The study of this stereotyped routine 
is exquisite. Because he was resur- 
recting his early life, Director Alcorn 
has created an intense feeling of 
reality that pervades the picture 
from beginning to end. 

Johnny is caught committing a 
robbery and sent to a school of cor- 
rection. Sullen and resentful against 
society, his attitude is made even 
worse by an older boy who leads 
Johnny into one scrape after an- 
other. In reform school, Johnny’s 
mind is occupied with a conflict be- 
tween good, as taught by reform 
school directors, and evil, as urged 
by past experience and his com- 
panions. Before entering reform 
school, he had neither proper guid- 
ance nor family example to develop 
his sense of right and wrong. William 


bigger 


see 
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At the left, Bendix loses his pants while 

Johnny and his reform school pals look on. 
Bendix’s effectiveness as an advisor is 

due to his good-natured playfulness with the kids. 
Above, Bendix and Johnny play mumbldy-peg. 
From such mutual fun they develop a deep liking 
for each other. Below are the picture’s 

principal characters—a pal, Johnny, Bendix and 

the mare which Johnny found he could 

love. It provided his first kindly emotion. 





who plays the part of re- 


farm supervisor, ap- 


’s shortcomings and 
boy. 3efore he 
many episodes 
fine movie and, in- 
the difficulties faced 


to offer guid- 


himself when Bendix 
Caring 


for the 


in a horse. 
gives Johnny 
a sense of love 
When 


cause a 


in his life 
released, 


startling 


and responsibility. 
these emotions 


transformation in the boy’s char- 
But before the change is com- 
pleted, tragedy intervenes. Johnny’s 
horse gives birth to a colt, and dur- 
ing the delivery it becomes necessary 
for Bendix to kill the animal so that 
its colt can be saved 

He does the deed reluctantly, 
knowing he is killing the source of 
Johnny's newfound decency. For a 
while it seems as if the death of the 
boy’s beloved horse has turned the 
lad into a worse problem than he 
was. But Bendix, who has come to 
love Johnny, patiently helps the boy 


acte! 


The happy ending comes 
when Bendix and Johnny Holiday 
visit the youth’s sick mother and she 
learns that Johnny has overcome his 


anti-social tendencies. 


get over his bitterness and makes 


him realize that kindness and gen- 


sy) 
erosity are qualities that should be 


applied to all of life’s episodes. 
With this new ethical cornerstone 
for his conduct, Johnny’s rejuvena- 
tion is complete. The picture ends 
before we discover whether Johnny 
Holiday, like producer Alcorn, was 
able to past 
achieve But leaving the 
theater, every Kiwanian feel 
proud to belong to the organization 
that inspired such a movie. THE END 


live down his and 


Success. 


will 


At the left is a scene from the 
emotional crisis of “Johnny Holiday.” 
Here Bendix presents Johnny with the 
colt which cost the life of the boy’s 
beloved horse. The lad hates both 
Bendix and the newborn colt. 


Above, Johnny is shown when 

he realizes that the colt is not to 
be hated, but loved in memory of 
the mare he once worshiped. 

This rational attitude soon changes 


the boy’s outlook on life. 
































— is the month of the com- 
ns mon man. In November we 
have our general elections, and the 
common man votes. In November 
we have our Armistice Day, and the 
common man fights wars; it looks 
now as though he will have to win 
the peace if itis won. Thanksgiving 
falls in the month of November, and 
this American festival was begun, 
and is pretty largely carried on, by 
the common man. 

Don’t ask me what I mean when I 
say “the common man,” because I 
probably couldn’t tell you. Someone 
has defined the “common man” as 
the “average man,” but when dealing 
with human beings there is no such 
thing as an average. If you take 
Albert Einstein and four illiterates 
and sit them around a table, the 
average intelligence would still be 
pretty high. If you take Henry Ford 
and his millions and four paupers 
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The First 
Thanksgiving 





Acme Vhoto from Ferris print 





Rather than a feast of plenty, 
the first Thanksgiving was a tribute 


to God’s power and His 


merey in sparing the surviving 


By The Reverend 
HAROLD McELVANY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Evanston, Illinois 


and sit them around a table, the 
average wealth would still be pretty 
high. There is no such thing as 
“average” when dealing with human 
beings. But there is a common man, 
and he is you and me. 

Thanksgiving was begun as an 
American festival by the common 
man, but the truth is that we have 
glamorized the coming of our Pilgrim 
Fathers and the establishing of that 
first Thanksgiving until we have lost 
sight of the terrible facts. If you ask 
the average child in the American 
school today why our forefathers 
celebrated that first Thanksgiving, 
he will say that it was to celebrate 
the great plenty they had. But 
Thanksgiving was not born out of 


Pilgrims from death. 


plenty, but of poverty and sorrow. 
Thanksgiving was a spirit in the lives 
of our forefathers, and had very little 
to do with the economic condition in 
which they found themselves. 

Look at the facts! One hundred 
and two people landed at Plymouth 
Rock on that first trip. Almost one- 
half of them were dead within six 
months. They had to be buried in 
graves level with the ground so that 
the hostile Indians would not find 
and desecrate their graves and so the 
Indians would not know how many 
white men remained. 

The diet of the Pilgrims was far 
from the sumptuous food we have 
today. It dried fish, 
ground nuts, and a little corn. I say 
a little corn 
day in that first winter when they 
were rationed five grains of corn per 
day for each individual. And on the 

(See THANKSGIVING page 46) 


consisted of 


because there came a 
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You’re wrong if you 

think the government does 
nothing but strangle 

the small enterpriser with 
taxes, interference 


and red tape. 


OQ” pay last month an elderly 
man knocked gingerly on the 
door of the ground-floor office in 
the Commerce Department Building 
in Washington, entered the room, 
and, after smiling at the occupant 
behind a walnut desk, blurted out in 
broken English: 

“l'm Luigi Spadaro; I got lots of 
lemons and I wan’ make citric acid!” 

“That’s fine,” said the man behind 
the desk. “Won’t you have a seat? 
Maybe we can help you.” 

This was the standard approach 
employed on the varied callers at 
his office by this industrial specialist 
in the Office of Technical Services. 

“Now, let’s see. You say you have 
a lot of lemons?” 

From then on, for the next two 
hours, the office was filled with 
talk—mostly Luigi’s. 

The industrial specialist learned 
that Mr. Spadaro had come from 
Florida, where he was the owner of 
a fairly large lemon grove. Mr. 
Spadaro wanted to become a busi- 
nessman as well as a lemon grower. 
He wanted to stop selling his lemons 
to a commission merchant to be 
resold to processors for lemon juice 
and citric acid. He wanted to start 
his own little plant and sell the 
different things that his lemons were 
being made into. 

Finally, he ordered his daughter 
to arrange a trip to Washington and, 
on her advice, headed right for the 
Commerce Department, where in- 
formation clerks sensed that the 
OTS might help him. And so he told 
his story. 

The industrial specialist discussed 
his chances of success, told him of 
the processes, and gave him names 
and addresses of equipment manu- 
facturers. He then referred him to 
the Commerce Department’s Small 
Business Division, where further help 
would be available to him. 

The help given Mr. Spadaro is 
available to every businessman. It 
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isn’t necessary to go to Washington 
to get it. The Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of Technical Services 
gives information on “how to make 
it and what to make it with.” The 
Small Business Division tells a 
businessman “how to sell it and 
where.” 

For some reason or other, the im- 
pression is prevalent that our federal 
government is anti-business—anti 
both big business and small, but 
especially against small business. 
Many seem to think that big business 
so controls government with paid 
lobbyists and political contributions 
that the little businessman hasn’t a 
chance. Well, maybe the government 
is hard on business when it comes to 
some legislation—but it certainly 
makes up for it in other ways. And 
the small businessman stands just as 
good a chance of getting help from 
his government as his big brother. 

Government information is avail- 
able equally to a prospective pro- 
prietor of a one-man establishment, 
to a small businessman seeking ways 
of expanding his business, or to a 
million-dollar corporation. 

Government experts have found 
that lack of information often keeps 
small business “small.” The big 
firms have full time staffs in Wash- 
ington to look after their interests. 
However, as most Washington re- 
porters know, much of their time is 
spent in merely passing on to their 
home offices government printed 
matter and other information which 
is available to every businessman— 
large or small. Unfortunately, most 
small businessmen can’t afford even 
part time representation in Washing- 
ton. 

But, by knowing where the mate- 
rial is, they can be in as good a posi- 
tion in this regard as their bigger 
competitors. In fact, government 
people claim that because of the 
inherent disadvantages of the big 
firms, small businessmen can com- 
pete with them on better than equal 
terms if they have the government 
information which the larger firms 
go after. 

This information deals with new 
processes and methods and includes 
valuable advice on selling and dis- 
tribution. It is given in publications 
issued through the Superintendent 
of Documents, through individual 
contacts in Washington and the field 
offices in the larger cities, and by 
individual letter. 

Through the mail the small busi- 
nessman can get help from the Bu- 
reau of Standards (testing, analyz- 
ing), the United States Public Health 


Service (industrial hygiene), Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (unfair prac- 
tices of competitors), and the Patent 
Office (trade mark protection). The 
chances are that he will find the 
Office of Technical Services and the 
Small Business Division the most 
useful of the government bureaus. 

Now let’s see how these two 
agencies can help the small business- 
man. 

The basic job of the OTS is to an- 
swer technical questions and _ to 
publicize the results of government 
and government sponsored research. 
But results of this research are often 
buried in technical reports that are 
duly filed away. To bring these to 
the attention of businessmen, the 
OTS is publishing a “Bibliography 
of Technical Reports,” a monthly 
journal of technical abstracts. Sub- 
scription is five dollars a year. The 
publication describes reports on re- 
search in many fields which may be 
bought for a dollar or two from the 
OTS. In most cases the processes 
developed are patented in the name 
of the United States Government, 
and are available without royalty. 

In addition to the “Bibliography,” 
the OTS issues a monthly “Technical 
Reports Newsletter,’ which high- 
lights business opportunities arising 
from federal research. It carries in- 
formation on new developments of 
particular interest to smaller busi- 
ness firms. The four-page publica- 
tion is somewhat similar to the many 
privately-published Washington “tip 
sheets.” 


In one recent issue small business- 
men were advised to write to the 
Office of Naval Research for a free 
copy of “The Synthetic Mica Pro- 
gram.” This publication contains a 
roundup of work being done in the 
field of synthetic mica. Subscription 
to the “Newsletter” is fifty cents. 

The Small Business Division (for- 
merly Office of Small Business) 
found that many of the inquiries 
pose similar problems. To handle 
these efficiently, the Division is de- 
pending on printed bulletins and a 
series of leaflets known as “Small 
Business Aids.” 

There are now almost 500 of these 
leaflets in print. Their titles indicate 
the coverage: “Making Effective Use 
of Handbill Advertising,” “Guarding 
Against Embezzlements and Mer- 
chandise Thefts,” etc. 

A number of the leaflets are case 
studies which point out details ap- 


‘plicable to a small businessman’s 


own problem. Each case presents a 
(See SMALL BUSINESS page 51) 
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m0 is one of the most pub- 
licized and least understood 
states in the nation. 

This is because the state’s paid and 
unpaid press agents and _ boosters 
tend naturally to emphasize Florida’s 

pectacular aspects—its army 

equal to more than double 

nanent population each year, 

i vus bathing girls and its 

fabulous custom-built entertain- 
ment 

Seldom is the outsider reminded of 
such unglamorous facts as the state’s 
rapidly expanding beef cattle pro- 
duction that has placed it thirteenth 
in the nation and second east of the 

ssissippi. And even some of the 


residents are seemingly unaware that 


the state’s 600 square miles of citrus 
groves produce annually a_ bushel 
of truit for every man, woman and 
in the United States. The visi- 
who spends most of his time on 
one of Florida’s golden beaches may 
not learn that Florida is second only 
to Oregon in total acreage of forest 
lands. 

Florida had a press agent more 
than 100 years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed. He was Peter Martyr, 
a historian of the time, and he fell 
into the same fallacy that has snared 
many successors in the business of 


Florida State News Bureau photos 


Left is Fort Castillo de San Marcos, the nation’s oldest existing stone 
fortification. Located in St. Augustine, America’s oldest city, this fort has 
been besieged many times but never captured. Above is the tranquil Suwannee 
River, flowing through the heavy woodlands of northern Florida. Unlike 

the lower peninsula, upper Florida is primarily agricultural. 
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As host to the 1950 International convention, the 


Florida District offers visitors bright beaches, swank 


resorts, fish-filled rivers and the example of what can be 


accomplished by more than 5600 Kiwanians. 


THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—NO. 6 


By ALLEN MORRIS Member, Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee, Florida 


promoting Florida. In reporting to 
the Bishop of Rome stories told at the 
Spanish court by returning explorers, 
he wrote convincingly of a mysteri- 
ous fountain of eternal youth: 
“Among the islands on the north 
side of Hispaniola (Haiti), there is 
one about 325 leagues distant ... 
in which is a continual spring of 
running water, of such marvelous 
virtue, that the water thereof being 
drunk, perhaps with some _ diet, 
maketh olde men young again. And 
I here must make protestation to 
your Holiness not to think this to 
be said lightly or rashly, for they 
have so spread this rumor for a 
truth throughout all the court, that 
not only all the people, but also many 
of those whom wisdom or fortune 


hath divided from the common sort, 
think it to be true... .” 

Such reports were in the back- 
ground of the discovery of Florida by 
Juan Ponce de Leon on Easter Sun- 
day of 1513, an event recorded by the 
royal historiographer in these words: 
“And believing that this land was an 
island, they called it La Florida, be- 
cause it had a very beautiful view of 
many cool woodlands, and it was 
level and uniform; and_ because, 
moreover, they discovered it in the 
time of the Feast of Flowers.” For 
more than three hundred years 
thereafter, Florida was a bloody bat- 
tleground for the Spanish, French, 
British and Americans. 

Still another flag—the Stars and 
Bars of the Confederacy—was added 


Below is a small part of the world’s largest trailer 
park, owned by the Kiwanis Club of Bradenton. Revenue from this park has 
been used for the club’s welfare work during the past nine years, 
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during the War Between the States 
to the four that already had flown 
over Florida. Tallahassee, the state’s 
capital, was the only one east of the 
Mississippi which remained uncap- 
tured by federal troops at war’s end. 

The Deep South influence com- 
pletely dominated Florida’s economy 
and its culture until the late 1880’s. 
Then, after rival empire builders 
Henry M. Flagler and Henry B. 
Plant began to push their railroads 
down the east and west coasts, an 
historic influx of new residents be- 
gan to change south Florida from 
wilderness into one of the most de- 
sirable residential areas in the world. 
This trend has continued through the 
years and was given greater impetus 
by such movements as the Florida 
boom of the early ’20’s. 

North Florida, sharply different 
from the peninsula in climate and 
topography, has remained a steadily- 
erowing area with a stable economy 
based largely on agriculture. Manu- 
facturing also is gaining an increas- 
ing foothold in the northern part of 
the state. But only in recent years 
have north Florida residents become 
aware of the tremendous tourist po- 
tentialities of their splendid beaches 
and begun to exploit them. 

In the southern part of the state 
the constant inflow of new blood has 
had a marked influence. Growth has 
been phenomenal and changes have 
been rapid. Fortunes have been made 
—when conditions were right—in the 
tourist business, in large-scale citrus 
production and in winter vegetable 
growing. The population is among 
the most cosmopolitan in the nation, 
and entertainment offered visitors is 
lavish and varied. 

These differences at one time 
brough* sectional feeling that threat- 
ened to become bitter. But men of 
good will in all sections have man- 
aged to convert sectionalism into 
mutual respect combined with good- 
natured but healthy rivalry. 

Among these men of good will 
have been Kiwanians, and_ this 
rivalry in the Florida District has 
taken shape in works among young 
people. One of the most inspiring of 
Florida’s statewide Kiwanis projects 
for helping delinquent youth is a 
program under which club members 
sponsor and guide boys who have 
been released from the Industrial 
School for Boys at Marianna, a state 
correctional institution. 

Under this carefully planned pro- 
gram—now known throughout the 
state as the Marianna plan because 
it was initiated by the Marianna club 
—authorities at the school notify a 
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These expert aquaplaners are shown displaying their skill in Biscayne Bay, near the impressive Miami waterfront. 


statewide Kiwanis committee when a 
boy is about to be The 
statewide group, headed this year by 
Juvenile Judge Robert L. McCrary 
of Marianna, in turn contacts one of 
the fifty-nine clubs participating in 
the plan 

The school furnishes the club with 
all pertinent information about the 
boy—his home background, his in- 
terests, his record at the school, and 
Then, when the boy reaches 
home a Kiwanian meets his train or 
bus and introduces himself. 

If the boy is past school age, the 
Kiwanian helps him get a job. If he is 
young enough to return to school, 
the sponsor goes with him to talk to 
the principal and help get him en- 
rolled. The Kiwanian furnishes ad- 
most important 


released. 


so on 


vice, assistance and 
of all—understanding. 

Has the plan succeeded? 

Very definitely, says Arthur Do- 
zier, superintendent of the school 
and immediate past president of 
the Marianna Kiwanis club. 

“We have been pleasantly sur- 
prised,” Dozier declared. “The school 
has kept very careful records on the 
approximately 125 boys who have 
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left the school under Kiwanis spon- 
sorship since the Marianna plan was 
started in 1947. It is our belief, borne 
out by statistics, that a boy’s chances 
of making a successful readjustment 
to society have been multiplied by 
five through the operation of the 
Marianna plan.” 

Before the Marianna plan went 
into operation, the Industrial School 
found that year in and year out from 
sixteen to eighteen per cent of its 
former inmates failed to make satis- 
factory adjustments and got into 
some sort of trouble. But since Ki- 
wanis took a hand in the game, the 
percentage has dropped to less than 
four. This is believed to be one of 
the lowest percentages in the nation 
for this type of institution. 

“Before Kiwanis started this plan, 
many of our boys who were deter- 
mined to become good citizens after 
they got out came home to find them- 
selves outcasts,” Dozier explained. 
“Thus many who had started out 
with the best of intentions were vir- 
tually forced into a ‘what’s the use’ 
attitude. But the Marianna plan has 
changed all that. When a Kiwanian, 
a man of standing in the community, 


shows an interest in the boy and 
shows he believes in him, other peo- 
ple are more ready to accept the boy 
and give him another chance. And 
the knowledge that someone is stand- 
ing behind him and trying to help 
gives the boy added confidence in 
his ability to make good.” 

The program had its genesis in a 
casual, informal talk Dozier made 
before the Marianna club. Subse- 
quently, the plan was taken up in 
district convention and made a ma- 
jor project of Kiwanis in Florida. 

Many individual clubs have out- 
standing youth programs. At Jack- 
sonville, for example, hard-working 
Kiwanians in 1946 built the unusual 
$30,000 House of Friendship for chil- 
dren of delinquent parents and have 
operated it since. 

Prior to building the present House 
of Friendship, the club rented a 
building downtown where it fed, 
clothed and housed unfortunate chil- 
dren who had been abandoned by 
their parents or whose parents had 
been arrested. Most of the more than 
1700 children cared for by the club 
since 1943 had been badly neglected, 
were undernourished and in need of 
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decent clothing and medical care. 
The children remain up to three 
weeks before being turned over to 
relatives or appropriate welfare 
agencies. Wholesome food and sym- 
pathetic care frequently result in 
complete transformations during the 
relatively brief periods the young- 
sters stay in the House of Friendship. 

The Jacksonville club’s most re- 
cent major contribution to youth was 
a $16,000 mess hall built for a north 
Florida council Boy Scout camp. 

The Jacksonville club’s major 
fund-raising project each year is the 
annual charity football game it spon- 
sors during the Christmas holidays 
between the Jacksonville high school 
champions and a strong out-of-state 
eleven. 

The Kiwanis Club of West Palm 
Beach, in the heart of Florida’s lush 
“Gold Coast” resort area, has for 
many years maintained a dental 
clinic for underprivileged children 
with a full-time dentist and assist- 
ant in the club’s own building at the 
local high school. During twenty-six 
years of service, the Kiwanis dentist 
and nurse have given 372,692 treat- 
ments. Physician and surgeon club 
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members have donated 8933 medical 
and surgical and 10,011 ear, eye and 
nose treatments during the same 
period. The club has paid thousands 
of hospital bills for underprivileged 
children. 

The West Palm Beach club’s major 
fund-raising project is perhaps typi- 
cal of this fabulous area. Each year 
in February the club stages a theatri- 
cal benefit in the swank Paramount 
theater in Palm Beach and each year 
the three-hour performance nets in 
the neighborhood of $15,000. 

The benefit, now a Palm Beach 
tradition, started in the middle ’20’s. 
Dorothy Dalton, silent screen star 
and Palm Beach winter resident, be- 
came interested in the Kiwanis club’s 
welfare work for underprivileged 
children. In turn, she got her hus- 
band, Arthur Hammerstein, inter- 
ested. 

Hammerstein, noted musical com- 
edy producer, has headed the pro- 
duction committee for the benefit 
since 1926. This year his committee 
included such people as Oscar Ham- 


merstein II, producer of Oklahoma! 
and Leon Leonidoff of Radio City 
Music Hall. All are honorary mem- 
bers of the West Palm Beach club. 

The list of performers who have 
donated their services over the years 
reads like a Who’s Who of the Amer- 
ican entertainment world. Troupers 
like Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor, Fred 
Stone and Sophie Tucker have made 
the benefit an outstanding event even 
apart from its charitable aspects. 
Harry Richman and Eddie Garr 
shared emcee duties at last season’s 
show. 

Another fund-raising project — 
perhaps unique in the nation—was 
started in 1935 by the Bradenton 
club. Over a three-year period, the 
club borrowed $16,500 and built the 
largest trailer park in the world. 
Further improvements were paid for 
out of revenue. The park, a model of 
its kind, has a large year round pop- 
ulation and usually is completely 
filled during the winter months. It 
has an auditorium with 6000 feet of 
floor space, three laundries with 


Left is the Kiwanis House of Friendship, erected by the Jacksonville 
club, where the children of delinquent parents can receive good food, guidance and 


medical care. 


Below, a comely bather enjoys the sun and surf, which 


are two of the state’s most powerful tourist attractions. 
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Left, the Bok Tower near Lake Wales draws thousands of A 
visitors. They come to view its grandeur and listen to its regular estas weg os 
carillon concerts. Below is a girl showing off some of Florida’s important citrus “-;.; 
crop. The state’s 600 square miles of citrus groves last year yielded 

a bushel of fruit for every US man, woman and child. ed 


Florida State News Bureau Photos 


Sport fishing and yachting are important to the state’s mammoth washing machines and elaborate 
recreation industry, Below, three boatsmen prepare their craft to carry 
vacationers in quest of trophy size big game fish. 


recreational facilities. 

All indebtedness of the park has 
long since been repaid and it is now 
owned free and clear by the Kiwanis 
club. The park, located on famed 
Tamiami Trail, has yielded the club 
more than $48,000 for welfare work 
during the past nine years and will 
continue to be a steady revenue pro- 
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ducer. 
" In Sarasota, Kiwanians met that 
* community’s need for a decent place 


for indigent old people, with a colony 
of non-institutional-appearing build- 
ings on an eleven-acre tract through 
the club’s activities. Twenty-four 
oldsters already are housed, and 
more will be as units are added... . 
Florida City, one of the district’s 
smaller clubs, has undertaken spon- 
sorship of a fully-equipped commu- 
nity recreation center, including a 
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flood-lighted open air stage, a lagoon, 
baseball field with bleachers, courts -* 
for tennis and other games, and a 
playground for children. . . . Greens- ‘are 
boro, another of the smaller clubs, 

and organized only this year, raised 

$1800 for community projects with 

a club minstrel. When Kiwanians . 
found the floor of the new school 

gymnasium had not been finished, 

members laid the concrete floor with “6 
their own hands. . .. The Kiwanis a 
Club of Hialeah-Miami Springs, at a 
the aviation gateway of the Americas, ‘ 
likewise has some thirty members, ass 

but national recognition through the ’ 

Air Force has come to its aeronauti- te eae 
cal school for boys, with classes in wet 
such subjects as the theory of light, , 
navigation, meteorology and radio. ay 
Club President Charles Kiernan in- sri 
vented a Braille dial for use by the 
blind in commercial radio. . . . The 
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At the top is a view of a rich muckland farm in the Everglades 
region. Such outstanding agricultural areas have made Florida one of the 


nation’s largest vegetable producers. 


Above is the modernistic 


skyline of Miami, which conventioneers will see next spring. 


Miami Kiwanis club, among its many 
youth activities, has put glasses on 
more than 1000 youngsters through 
its standing offer to provide eye ex- 
aminations and proper glasses for 
any Dade County child whose par- 
ents are deemed by school principals 
unable to meet this expense. The club 
also has pioneered in the field of 
sight-saving in Florida schools, set- 
ting up at its own expense three 
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classrooms with glareless_ black- 
boards, large-type textbooks, special 
desks and lighting equipment, and 
club-trained teachers for youngsters 
whose vision was so poor even with 
glasses that they could not obtain an 
education under normal school con- 
ditions. A teacher now is being 
trained at club expense for a fourth 
sightsaving class. 

And so the story goes throughout 








These youngsters are feeding 

a playful porpoise at the world 

famous Marine Studios near 

St. Augustine. Visitors marvel at the 
lavish display of sea life which 

can be seen at the studios. 


the Florida District, like elsewhere 
in the world of Kiwanis, of selfless 
service. 

The Florida District achieved in- 
dependent status in 1924, being sev- 
ered from Alabama. The new district 
had, on January 1, 1925, thirty-two 
clubs with 1871 members. Now it has 
ninety-two clubs with over 5600 
members. 

The Florida District is proud of 
having been the home of Kiwanis’ 
beloved Roe Fulkerson, who lived in 
Hollywood until his death on Jan- 
uary 11, 1949. He had been for one 
term a member of the Florida house 
of representatives. Incidentally, there 
are enough Kiwanians in the state 
legislature for the formation of an 
International-recognized special club 
during sessions. Present governor of 
the Florida District is soft-talking 
Stuart C. Simpson, Monticello seeds- 
man, whose brother-partner, Richard 
H., was governor in 1945. To Kiwan- 
ians everywhere comes this invita- 
tion from Governor Stuart: 

“There is a warmth and depth of 
welcome awaiting you in the Florida 
District not known outside the Deep 
South. The latchstring indeed is out 
to you and your families. All of us in 
the Florida District are looking for- 
ward particularly to entertaining you 
at the International convention in 
Miami next May. And when you 
come to Miami, please try to allow 
enough time to see all of Florida—a 
truly great state!” THE END 
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N Satt Lake Criry every week a 
five-man bowling team shows up 
at a bowling alley. They are all quite 
good. Morris Shapiro, the top bowler 
of the group, has an average of 170 
and once scored a 215. The team’s 
captain, Fred Decker, has rolled as 
high as 170. 

What is so unusual about a group 
of pretty fair bowlers? Only this: 
Someone has to go along with them 
and call out the position of the pins. 

All five bowlers are blind. 

In Elyria, Ohio a war vet, Robert 
E. Riley, spent two years completing 
a four-room bungalow for himself. 
He was his own contractor and did 
much of the work himself, from the 
foundation up. He slapped on siding, 





paint and mortar, laid tiles, put on 
shingles and did all the plumbing. 
Well, what is so terribly unusual 


about this? Nothing, except that 
Riley, paralyzed by a German snip- 
er’s bullet from the waist down, had 
to do his work from a wheel chair. 

A number of years ago there was 
a train-auto crash near Hamilton, 
Ohio. A young, promising dancer, 
touring with a show, suffered a badly 
broken leg. She was hospitalized for 
fourteen months and told she’d never 
be able to dance again. 

It broke her heart, but she began 
taking singing lessons—in bed! She 
“ah’d” and “oh’d” and “do, re, mi’d” 
for hours on end, despite the painful 
fact that her injured limb was en- 
cased in a heavy cast and held in the 
air, above her bed, with ropes and 
weights and pulleys. 
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Today she is one of the most pop- 
ular and best-known singers in the 
land. Her name? Doris Day. 

Yes, there is an old-fashioned 
moral to all this. It’s the everlasting 
truism that you can’t keep a good 
man down. Or a good woman, for 
that matter. 

And these cases aren’t isolated ex- 
amples. Maybe you think you have 
it tough every now and then. But all 
around you, every minute, every 
day, under stress and _ heartache, 
there are persons who take on truly 
tremendous odds—and win out. 

For instance, there’s Nancy Cole, 
of Assinippi, Massachusetts. Though 
crippled since childhood, moving 
about on crutches with great diffi- 
culty and having only limited use of 
her arms and hands, she was gradu- 
ated from Boston University—and 
cum laude! And she has gone into an 
accounting business of her own. 

In the Chicago area Robert Cole- 
man is an active horseman. There 
are very few nice days that don’t find 
Mr. Coleman riding through the 
streets, astride his horse. And yet Mr. 
Coleman is completely blind. 

Don Kerry of New Orleans is a 
tournament badminton player and 
one of the best in the nation. Yet, he 
has but one leg and has to get around 
on an artificial limb. 

In Austin, Texas there’s a Boy 
Scout troop that works with leather, 
makes model airplanes and builds 
things with hammers and saws. They 
go camping, pitch tents and cook out- 
doors. They are, in fact, just like any 
other troop, except for one thing— 
they’re all blind. 

Are you wondering about “The 
Mouse and the Copperhead” title at 
the beginning of this piece? Well, it’s 
like this: Recently in the New Provi- 
dence, New Jersey museum a tiny 
field mouse was given to a poisonous 
copperhead snake for his meal. This 
is quite customary, except that this 
field mouse elected to fight back. 

Disregarding the fact that such a 
thing simply wasn’t done, that its 
chances for survival were supposed 
to be absolute! nil, the small rodent 
turned to the attack. Dodging the 
reptile’s fangs, it leaped on its back. 
It sank its tiny teeth into the copper- 
head’s neck and held on grimly. The 
snake threshed and threshed but the 
little mouse wouldn’t let go—and 
finally the weary snake collapsed and 
died. 

Sure, it sounds incredible, but the 
little mouse only proved something 
that all humans should know: It 
isn’t the odds that count so much as 
the will and determination. THE END 







































































A rodent’s victory 

over its deadly enemy reveals 
the power of a truism 

which everyone can use to 
great advantage when 


facing the impossible. 


By HAROLD HELFER 
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Members of the Kiwanis First Aid Squad have cared for hundreds of 
since the emergency service was begun eleven years ago. 


THE 
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—— was giving the last rites to 
an accident victim when the am- 
bulance arrived—two hours after it 
had been summoned. Later, a coroner 
said that the man’s life could have 
been saved if the ambulance had 
come sooner. The vehicle’s tardiness 
wasn’t the result of someone’s bungl- 
ing. The trouble was that the nearby 
town of Boonton, New Jersey had 
no ambulance, and the one which 
finally arrived had come from a more 
distant town. 

This happened eleven years ago, 
and was the last tragedy of its kind 
in Boonton, because, through the 
efforts of the Kiwanis club, the city 
soon got an ambulance of its own. 
Since 1938 the Boonton ambulance 
with its volunteer crew has answered 
more than 2830 calls and traveled 
more than 73,200 miles, carrying 
expectant mothers, suicide cases and 
accident victims to every hospital in 
the vicinity. 

But the outstanding feature of 
this community ambulance service 
isn’t the merciful work it has been 
doing—every ambulance unit fights 
suffering and death. What distin- 
guishes Boonton’s Kiwanis Ambu- 


accident victims like this one 
The first ambulance is shown in the inset. 


lance Service is the initiative and 
enterprise of the people who built 
it. This is noteworthy because it 
occurred during a decade when mil- 
lions of people eagerly traded their 
self-reliance for “guaranteed secur- 
ity” of the welfare state. 

It was a time when the federal 
government extended its dubious in- 
fluence into most phases of com- 
munity life. But the people of Boon- 
ton bucked the trend by taking care 
of themselves and solving their own 
problems. The laws they made to 
govern their community ambulance 
service prove that the butcher, the 


‘baker and the candlestick maker can 


successfully plan and administer 
their own welfare programs. 

It was a time when more and more 
people began desiring “free” medical 
care. But Boontonians created their 
own protection against sickness and 
disaster. Rich and poor pay for this 
service through straightforward do- 
nations, not taxes levied for this, 
used for that, and with deductions 
for federal overhead. 

It was a time when Washington 
lawmakers wanted to “guarantee” 
democracy by passing civil rights 
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For eleven years, Boonton, New Jersey Kiwanians have 


fathered a community service which gives new significance 


to the democratic idea that the individual is 


responsible for the welfare of himself and his family. 


legislation. But Boontonians just fol- 
lowed the Golden Rule and helped 
their neighbors, regardless of race or 
religion. 

For these reasons, the story of the 
Kiwanis Ambulance Service in 
Boonton, New Jersey gives new 
significance to the old idea that the 
individual is responsible for his own 
welfare and that community prob- 
lems should be solved by people 
of that community. 

Dr. I. Norwood Griscom, past 
president of the Boonton club, 
fathered the community ambulance 
service after he had tried to save 
the accident victim of eleven years 
ago. 

“After attending this case,” Nor- 
wood recalls, “I made up my mind 
... that ...we would have an ambu- 
lance service.” With the I’ll-do-it 
spirit characteristic of this commun- 
ity service, Kiwanian Griscom got 
the support of an automobile dealer 
named Lynott Root. These men de- 
cided to set up an ambulance service 
“even if we have to run it ourselves.” 
They soon located a dilapidated am- 


bulance and bought it for fifty 
dollars. 

“We inflated the tires, put in some 
gas and oil,” says Norwood, “and to 
our surprise, it ran!” Then the men 
decided to attend the club’s next 


board meeting and win support for 


the ambulance service. The idea, 
which had been conceived when 
Norwood and Root bought the 


vehicle, was born at this Kiwanis 
meeting. Kiwanian Henry Boyd 
(now club president) offered to 
operate the ambulance, and the club 
authorized money from its charity 
fund. 

The ambulance was re-conditioned 
and put to work less than a month 
after Root and Norwood had found 
it in a dusty old barn. At first Henry 
Boyd, Lynott Root and one of Root’s 
employees answered most of the 
calls. Between emergencies, Root 
stored and serviced the vehicle in 
his garage. 

When the ambulance service be- 
gan, its founders thought in terms 
of accidents, and never expected 
more than twelve calls a month. But 


Kiwanians and members of the first aid squad recently built a 
headquarters for the ambulance. Laboring together, these men symbolize 
the “I'll do it” spirit that has marked each phase of this volunteer 
ambulance service, and enabled it to operate so smoothly. 
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The Kiwanis First Aid Squad 

helped disaster victims at the Hercules 
Powder Plant explosion in 1940 

by carrying many injured workers to 
hospitals in the vicinity. 


found that many sick 
persons needed transportation to 
local hospitals. By the end of the 
first year, the ambulance was aver- 
aging one call per day! There were 
319 calls between September 1938 
and December 1939. The average 
distance traveled per call: twenty- 
four miles. 

Kiwanians helped handle the in- 
creasing demand for ambulance 
service. Only three of them, however, 
were able to drive the ancient ve- 
hicle, whose mechanical peculiarities 
made every trip doubly adventurous. 
By the end of 1939, everyone agreed 
that the old crate would have to be 
replaced. 

Buying a new ambulance was more 
than the club could afford, so the 
service’s future was put up to the 
people of Boonton. To publicize what 
the ambulance was doing, an ama- 
teur motion picture was made of the 
ambulance crew at work. This film 

ras shown to local organizations, 
and the proceeds swelled the Kiwanis 
ambulance fund. By donating the 
$3600 needed for a new Packard, the 
people showed their willingness to 

(See mercy page 44) 


they soon 
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levision's 


wi 


By MARK JONAS 


'EXLEVISION’s twin is growing fast. 

Unlike flamboyant TV, its ex- 
pansion is unspectacular and, there- 
fore, less publicized. But this incon- 
spicuous relative—the film council— 
will continue growing in its quiet 
way until it far surpasses TV as a 
purveyor of ideas. Aside from the 
dissimilar stature of these two kin- 
dred media, and the public’s knowl- 
edge of their existence, film councils 
and television have much in com- 
mon. 

Television is the visual outgrowth 
of radio, and film councils are an 
audio-visual outgrowth of public 
libraries. Both are becoming strong 
forces for public education and in- 
formation. And each involves the 
audio and visual senses. TV is pop- 
ular with many because it combines 
the technique of radio, movies and 
vaudeville to deliver ideas in an 
easy-to-assimilate way. Likewise, 
film councils are popular with those 
who know them because they facili- 
tate the delivery of ideas through a 
combination of audio-visual educa- 
tion and public library distribution 
techniques. 

The film council is a library and 
information center for educational 
motion pictures. Anyone can go to a 
community film council and borrow 
such movies or learn where the de- 


sired ones can be obtained. Informa- 
tion about any of the problems in- 


volved in showing films is also avail- 
able at council headquarters. 

Thus the film council is to the edu- 
cational motion picture what the 
public library has been to books. We 
had books long before we had libra- 
ries (and we’ve had 16mm. sound 
movies for several years). But books 
really never became popular until 
they were made available through 
public libraries. For this reason, 
America’s progress in literature and 
“book learning” has been in direct 
proportion to the growth of free li- 
braries. 

We take these libraries for granted, 
often forgetting that they had to be 
developed and did not grow simul- 
taneously with the mass production 
of books. So it is with film councils, 
which have just begun introducing 
community organizations to the im- 
mense value of educational motion 
pictures. 

There are about 120 film councils 
in as many communities throughout 
the United States. The first was es- 
tablished three years ago. Unques- 
tionably, it is only a matter of time 
before every community will have a 
film council, just as it has a public 
library. The trend is inevitable be- 
cause those organizations interested 
in visual education realize that with- 
out a clearinghouse for information 
about movies, each potential film 
user faces the impossible task of con- 
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tacting dozens of film distributors 
and equipment suppliers. To act as a 
clearinghouse is one of the film coun- 
cil’s primary functions. The others: 
maintaining a collection of films for 
the public, and promoting the effec- 
tive use of visual education aids. 
The film council movement was 
born in 1946 at a meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of seven national or- 
ganizations belonging to the National 
16mm. Advisory Committee—a war- 
time group formed to assist the gov- 
ernment in promoting war bond 
drives and other civilian campaigns. 
Because the emergency was over, 
the representatives planned to dis- 
solve. But discussion revealed that 
all of them believed motion pictures 
could be as useful in peace as they 
had been during the war. They knew 
it was going to be a real job keeping 
the public informed on postwar de- 
velopments in science, industry and 
society. And they agreed that edu- 
cational motion pictures—which had 
proved valuable to millions of serv- 
icemen, war workers and civilians— 
were the But how 
could the potential users learn where 
films that would fit into the 
programs of their business and com- 
munity organizations? Where could 
they learn the most effective way to 
use movies? And where could they 
get information about available pro- 


ideal medium. 


to get 


The film council, a 


new and significant medium for 


public education, 


applies the free library 


principle to movie 


circulation, 
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jectionists and projection equipment? 

In its last meeting, the National 
16mm. Advisory Committee decided 
that the answer was another kind of 
public library in each community—a 
library for films and related informa- 
tion. The committeemen knew that 
setting up such institutions would be 
quite a job, so the committee changed 
its name to “Film Council of Amer- 
ica” and went to work. 

Thus, television’s half brother was 
born. Sired by the accelerated prog- 
ress of war, it was mothered by the 
need of America’s business and com- 
munity organizations for a dramatic 
method of informing their members 
about the problems and progress of 
our civilization. 

The nationwide Film Council of 
America, of which each council is a 
federated provides local 
councils with printed matter, gives 


member, 


some advice, and helps community 
leaders form new councils. But be- 
the film 
each runs its 


cause of council’s local 


nature, own. affairs. 
Members include representatives of 
organizations in that community such 
as labor unions, civic clubs, churches, 


trade associations, youth groups and 


women’s clubs. They meet about 
once a month to preview and discuss 
new educational movies and learn 


the techniques of using motion pic- 
tures effectively. 

When a film council is established 
in your community, the Kiwanis rep- 
resentative will become your club’s 
motion picture specialist. He can tell 
about 
inter- 


your program chairman new 
movies that fit 
ests. He can conduct lively discus- 
world, local 


thought-pro- 


your current 


sions on national and 


problems, based on 
voking movies shown beforehand. He 
can win additional public support for 
such activities as safety campaigns 
and get-out-the-vote drives. He can 
help maintain member interest by 
attractive 
And he 


your 


showing good films on 
and controversial subjects. 
can run a projector, saving 
program the worry and 
expense of hiring an operator each 
time the club wants to see a movie. 
A film council which can accom- 
plish these things is not expensive 
to set up and maintain. Councils 
can borrow many reels that are not 
available to individuals. The film 
council in Gary, Indiana, for in- 
stance, recently borrowed eleven 
movies for a mass showing without 
spending any money except the post- 
age required to mail the requests! 
The size of a community is no 
barrier, either. The largest cities 
have film councils, as do some whistle 


chairman 


stops. No mechanical limitations, like 
those which restrict television to 
urban areas, prevent the formation 
of film councils. The small town of 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania has a 
film council, and Colton, Oregon, 
with only 500 citizens, has organized 
a county-wide council. Small Cana- 
dian communities have been very 
successful with similar regional out- 
lets for educational films. 

Service clubs, veterans’ 
ministerial associations, educators, in- 
dustrialists, farm leaders and union 
men have started councils. On the 
national level, an increasing number 
of prominent organizations are mak- 
ing film council promotion part of 
their service to members. The AF of L 
and CIO both distribute informa- 
tion about councils. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the Girl Scouts, the Cooperative 
League of America and Lions Inter- 
national -representing an aggregate 
membership of 3,500,000—are Film 
Council of America affiliates. Among 
the prominent men on FCA’s Nation- 
al Citizens’ Committee are the Rev- 
erend John J. Cavanaugh, president 
of Notre Dame University; Chester 
Bowles, Governor of Connecticut; 
Milton Eisenhower, president of 
Kansas State College; and Beards- 
ley Ruml, chairman of the board of 
Macy Company. 

These interested in the 
film council movement just as they 


groups, 


men are 
are actively interested in any idea 
or organization that is good for 
America. While he is not a member 
of FCA, Uncle Sam also recognizes 
the value of film councils as servants 
of democracy on the community 
The State Department 


placed information about film coun- 


level. has 


cils in its reading rooms overseas. 
And the 


brought a group of .German audio- 
visual experts (in the United States 


government _ recently 


to learn how motion pictures promote 
democracy) to Gary, Indiana, where 
the film council 
a film festival. What the Europeans 
saw was an excellent example of the 
spirit which has made America great. 
The council showed educational films 


local was staging 


of interest to various groups in the 
community and held discussions to 
help Gary’s organizations use movies 
to strengthen their programs and 
policies. 

Just as we can look back to the 
first town hall meetings of colonial 
days as the beginning of an important 
phase of our educational progress, 
so will future generations regard 
the first few film councils being or- 
ganized today. THE END 
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fg Y FRIEND the Pessimist is the most even tempered 
M man I know. He is mad all the time. I was talking 
to him—no, I was listening. My mother taught me that 
it was not polite to interrupt people when they were 
talking, and it is possible to talk to the Pessimist only 
by interrupting him. 

He was oozing great gobs of gloom about the ideals 
of Kiwanis. He was so exasperated that I expected him 
to threaten to write home to his Aunt Martha about it. 

He believes that the idealism of Kiwanis is the bunk, 
and that we need nothing so much as a thorough 
debunking. He feels that the organization in which he 
works so hard (and he does!) needs to grow up mentally. 

He says that the Golden Rule is a beautiful idea, but 
that it will never be put into practice. He reminded me 
that Confucius, Buddha, Jesus, Moses and all the great 
religious leaders of the world had tried in vain to make 
He says that the Church is the largest 
organization in the world; that it has collected more 
money from the people than all the other organizations 
put together, and that it owns more real estate than any 
other organization that ever existed. He says that with 
all their great membership, great sums of money, great 
temples, synagogues, shrines and churches, they have 
tried for thousands of years to teach the Golden Rule to 
the people, and now, at the end of ages of earnest 
endeavor, we have proved by this great world war that 


people live by it 


it cannot be done. 

He says Kiwanis should drop its idealism, get its feet 
right on the ground and go ahead with its crippled child 
work, its work to help delinquent youth and its efforts 
to get the country out of the hands of the bureaucrats 
and back into the hands of the people! 

I couldn’t agree with him, and I couldn’t laugh at him, 
so I just reminded him that people had died this winter 
who had never died before, and so long as he felt that 
he must worry, he could worry about that also. 

After he had left, I did a lot of thinking about ideals 
and stars. They are a lot alike. We can never touch 
them with our hands, but the old time sailors on the 
vast uncharted seas chose them as their guides and, 
following them, reached new lands, broadened the known 
world and added greatly to its happiness. They never 
reached the stars, but by following them they realized 
their ambitions. 

I thought about the great artists of the world. They 
had their ideals so they painted on for long years, trying 
to make each picture the great picture they hoped to 
paint. When the brush finally fell from their nerveless 
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fingers, they had never achieved their ideal, but they 
had added great beauty and inspiration to a world which 
needed a lot of both. 

I thought of all the poets and writers who hoped to 
compose poetry to rival the rhythm of the mighty ocean, 
or prose as profound and dignified as sunrise and 
sunset. That was their ambition. Those were their 
ideals. They never achieved them but they filled the 
world with lilting rhymes and soul stirring literature 
because they followed their ideals, even though they 
never reached them. 

I thought, too, of the thousands of musicians who had 
a million melodies in their souls; men who hoped that 
they might write music that would ring through all the 
ages. All their lives they recorded on ruled lines the 
harmonies that were in their hearts, yet they were 
never satisfied that what they had done was good 
enough. But they have filled the world with a concord 
of sweet sounds, and their melodies have made the 
world a sweeter and better place in which to live. 

Crisscrossing the seven seas today are great ships 
which make the sailing vessels of other days seem like 
cockle shells. Day by day the officers of these floating 
palaces and fierce ships of war must determine their 
latitude and longitude by “shooting the sun.” To do this 
they need only see the horizon, and so they steam on 
and on and finally come safely into harbor. These ships 
never reach the horizon. As the ship advances, the 
horizon recedes, ever and ever. Yet without that horizon 
they would wander eternally helpless on the waste of 
waters. 

No, Mr. Pessimist. The Golden Rule may never be 
learned by the people. The ideals of Kiwanis may never 
be attained, but that Golden Rule, like the stars of the 
old time sailor, is a guide to our hopes and ambitions. 
Even though we never attain them, we will add to the 
happiness of the world in our efforts to achieve them. 

The ideals of Kiwanis are not unike the horizon of the 
great ship. As we advance, they ever recede from us. 
We move on from object to objective, we set new goals 
to strive toward. When one of them has been achieved, 
we set others yet further on. 

It is well for Kiwanis to have its feet on the ground. 
And it is essential that Kiwanis have its eyes on the 
stars. In reaching for the stars, we will reach ever higher 
and higher ground until our feet are out of the mud and 
we have attained the heights. 

We will never reach the stars, but we may reach the 
mountain peak which is closest to the stars. THE END 
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WHO 


DISCOVERED , 


AMERICA 9 


‘4 HE LAW should be followed to the 
letter, you know. And yet, as you 
look down from the judicial bench 
at this small, bent old woman, twist- 
ing her work-scarred hands in an 


agony of wordlessness, you reach 
your decision.... 

The tall examiner from the immi- 
gration service stands negligently 


alongside the old woman, his lips 
twitching slightly as he questions her 
for your benefit. 

“Who discovered America?” 


She swallows, stares up at you 
speechlessly, and in fright. She 


clutches her faded old purse harder 
and whispers, “George Washington?” 

The examiner raises his eyebrows, 
and you glance down at the papers 
on your desk to hide your annoy- 
ance. Give the old woman credit, 
you think. At least she’s trying .... 

She knows the answer was wrong, 
and her 
wretched; 


now eyes are even more 
too bright. You notice how 
the loose ends of her hair shine in 
the reflected sunlight. Behind her, 
stretching the length of the wall, the 
Stars and Stripes hang tiredly. 

“Forty years she’s lived here,” the 
examiner is saying to you, “and she 
still thinks Washington 
America.” 

Forty years. You look at the lined 
the worn-down Forty 
years in which to acquire that stoop; 
those hands; to etch those lines so 
deeply. Forty years in the little back 
rooms, in the dingy basement rooms 
—but still, to her, it’s America. A 
free country. Everyone has a chance. 
Today a pauper, tomorrow — who 
knows? 

“Washington discovered America.” 
Is she so far wrong? The fierce pride; 
the unquenchable flame of liberty— 
is this not America? Was it not 
Washington who poured the molten 
metal into the mold that is free 
America? 

“Please, Jodge,” she whispers to 
you. “I’m no speak so well.” You 
look into those eyes, seeing the years 


discovered 


face, shoes. 
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of struggle, and you feel shame. 
Shame that there should be even the 
slightest bit of doubt. 

“What country bounds the United 
States on the north?” 

Will the fool examiner never stop? 
Leave her alone. Can’t he see she’s 
frightened? Frightened when she 
should be proud; proud and at peace. 
She should walk with her head up, 
secure in the knowledge that she is 
America, as much as the tall build- 
ings; as much as the swift trains and 
the giant With her scarred 
hand, her lined face, she is America. 
Let her alone. She should be proud. 

“California,” she whispers, tremu- 


dams. 


lously, and the examiner looks at you 
and lifts his shoulders. Hopeless, he 
implies. 

You look at the examiner’s neat 
tie, shined shoes, his intelligent eyes. 
He, America. Successful 
America. Blind America. Selfish, un- 
caring America. You see, his eyes 
tell you, this little shabby, ignorant 
old lady, who thinks Washington dis- 
covered America and who says that 
the United States is bounded on the 
north by California, this person, who 
after forty years is still unable to 
read or write English, most certainly 
will never do. 

She fumbles at her purse, and then 
the worn hands are extending some- 
thing toward you. A sheet of paper. 
Creased and worn and stained. You 
know what it is before you open it 
to read its tragic words: “. . . 1944 


too, is 


By . 
WILLIAM SAMBROT | 


we regret to inform you... 
died heroically in 


your 
action. 

To you, a federal judge in the De- 
partment of Immigration, it is a con- 
stantly recurring story. They ask 
only one thing, these old people, in 
return for their sons and their sac- 
rifices. They ask only one thing— 
the right to look at all they survey 
“T belong. Iam a part 


SOM ..e« e 


” 


and say aloud, 
of America.” 
You look at the tall examiner and 
you say, “There is no need for fur- 
ther examination.” You look past 
the faded old woman, knowing that 
her eyes are on yours, hardly daring 
to hope. You look at the tired old 
flag beyond her and you think, why 
should I, a mere man, have the pow- 
er to hurt or to make happy such as 
she? You look down at the old face 
and you take a deep breath, so that 
your voice won’t tremble too much 
—after all, you are a judge—but you 
suspect that though your voice is 
controlled, your eyes are telling her, 
already, for her face suddenly is a 
wonderful, shining thing to behold. 
“Citizenship granted,” you tell the 
old lady. THE END 























This is the bell that Chris 
bought and installed in his boyhood 
church in Rivisondali, Italy. 

To show their gratitude, people 

of the war-ravaged town put 

a tribute to him on the bell. 


best-selling World War II book 
by John Hersey? Well, here is the 
story of another bell that was re- 
moved from a small Italian church by 
German soldiers. But there were few 
difficulties surrounding this bell’s re- 
placement, because Kiwanian Chris 
Donato, a retired Hoosier business- 


R’:. MBER A Bell for Adano, the 


man and member of the Bloomington, 
Indiana club, made the restoration 
his own one-man “Marshall Plan.” 

Chris was the son of an Italian 
stone carver who brought his family 
to the United States when Chris was 
a boy of eleven—old enough to re- 
member his birthplace. 

The boy continued his education in 
New York City, where the family 
settled, and when he was eighteen 
Chris began studying sculpture and 
painting. He developed rapidly as an 
artist and shortly after 1900 he went 
to Indiana, settling in Bedford, where 
a limestone industry was growing. 








By EARL M. HOFF 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, Indiana 


Here for a while he was a stone 
carver, and a good one. His work can 
be seen on many important buildings 
in the United States. For example, he 
executed the religious statues that 
grace the entrance to the large 
Catholic cathedral in Chicago. 

But Chris had ambition as well as 
ability. It wasn’t long before he 
started the C. D. Donato Cut Stone 
Company, which he ran for many 
years, accepting carving contracts 
from various Hoosier limestone com- 
panies. In the rough and tumble 
years that followed, Chris built his 
business into one of the country’s 
largest. 

Through the years, Chris remem- 
bered his humble beginning and kept 
alive his interest in the land of his 
birth. Since his retirement in 1936, 
he has made several visits back to 
Rivisondali. World War II was a 
deep personal blow to Chris because 
of his strong ties to Europe. Through 


the years of the conflict he worried 
about what had happened to friends 
and relatives. 

Peace gave him the opportunity to 
go back and find out. Excited and 
a little apprehensive, he returned to 
Rivisondali. Here were the familiar 
landmarks of his youth, but here also 
were the fresh scars of war. Familiar 
faces were missing and buildings of 
the community were damaged. 

Chris wanted to help, and he found 
an opportunity in the church where 
he was baptized and had received 
his First Communion. 

Kiwanian Donato dug into his 
pocket to finance interior repairs and 
decoration of the church. Then he 
decided the church needed a recrea- 
tion room and had this built and 
completely furnished. But something 
very important was missing from the 
restored church; a magnificent old 
bell, whose musical tolling had long 
beckoned worshipers to services. It 
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had been removed during the war— 
presumably melted into artillery 
shells. 

So Chris ordered a new bell that 
weighed nine tons! 

Before it was hoisted into the bell 
tower, the people of the parish com- 
posed this inscription 

This bell was destroyed by German 
fury. It comes back to life exalting in 
the free skies, praising the Lord by 
the munificence of Crescenzo D. 
Donato, sculptor and painter, who 
did not forget the religion of his 
grandfathers, nor lose the love of his 
native country, nor forget the place 
where he was born in the alternating 
vicissitudes of various fortunes of 
an immigrant. 

On his most recent visit, Chris was 
asked to make a speech. From his 
personal experience of rising from 
immigrant boy in the United States 
to owner and operator of a large 
stone mill, Chris spoke eloquently. 
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Chris, at the left, looks over blueprints 

at a limestone mill. Profits he made from years in 
the stone business enabled Kiwanian Donato to 
visit his home town in Italy and help its people 


rebuild their beloved church. 


Kiwanian Chris Donato 
never forgot the 


beautiful old church in Rivisondali. 


Shortly afterward, membership in a 
local communist club dropped from 

twenty, and in the next 
communist candidates got 


eighty to 
election 
only sixteen votes. 

But there were no political impli- 
cations in his mind when he decided 
to assist the church of his boyhood 
—just his personal desire to help. 

When Chris returned to Blooming- 
ton, his work for the little Italian 
church was not finished. He used his 
artistic skill to paint a lifesize oil 
canvas of the Holy Family. After the 
painting was sent to Italy to be 
placed in his church, Chris began 
working on others for the interior. 

Chris wanted no praise for what 
he had done and was embarrassed 
when the story was told in a Bloom- 
ington newspaper. When fellow Ki- 
wanians applauded him at the next 
weekly meeting, he would make no 
speech. Too much fuss over a small 
thing, he said. THE END 





Working on the House Committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, 
Indiana, Chris collects an attendance 
slip from Kiwanian Bob Walden 
after a luncheon meeting. 





Above is the church Chris helped 

to restore. Years of life in America did 
not diminish his love for the holy 

place where he was baptized and where 
he received his First Communion. 





Artistic ability enables Kiwanian 
Donato to help his native church in 
another way: he is painting a series of 
five canvases for Rivisondali. 
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pre THE COLLAPSE of Germany in 
. 1945, Russia and the Western 
Nations have been playing a grim 
game of psychological bluff and 
counterbluff, called the Cold War. 

The name is, in a way, rather in- 
appropriate. This diplomatic struggle 
has been one of hot and teeming 
emotions, of fear, jealousy, and often, 
hate. As it continues, the people of 
both sides become more saturated 
with the fears and anxieties that lead 
inevitably to war. It was a similar 
state of mind that pushed the world 
into war in 1914; and in 1941 Hitler 
made a fatal error and ordered an 
invasion of Russia for the same 
reasons 

Since the Cold War is admittedly 
a psychological war, does it not seem 
trange that we are fighting that war 
not with professional psychologists 
but with the same men who have 
the military- 
diplomat, the lawyer-diplomat, the 


won the shooting wars: 


economist-diplomat, and the busi- 
While they may 


nessman-diplomat’ 
be men of vision and imagination, 
they are not psychologists. They are 
not trained in that science which is 
the study of individual personalities 
and group relationships 

We need trained professional psy- 
chologists to act as consultants to the 
top policy makers in the executive 
branch of our government. They 
could also serve as top members to 
missions assigned to write peace 
treaties, and to the embassies and 
consuls around the world. 

Leading psychologists already are 
interested in the possibility. They 
feel that men in their field could play 
a significant role in clearing up the 
United States’ 


in the war of 


hit-or-miss program 


ideas with Russia. 





While it is agreed there is slight 
chance of electing or appointing such 
professional men into the higher 
political offices in this country, there 
is no reason why such men could not 
be appointed to a special bureau in 
the Department of State. 

To be of any real value these men 
are going to have to have that elusive 
thing known as “political stature,” so 
that the highest level of politicians, 
the elected representatives, will 
listen to what they have to say. To 
guarantee political rank to psy- 
chologists in government would be 
a good investment. 

Psychology undoubtedly has a 
place in diplomacy in two very basic 
ways, in the contact of nation to na- 
tion and of man to man. 

On the national level, informed 
psychologists could tell us Low the 
people of a foreign nation, or group 
of nations, would likely react to any 
commitment by the United States. 

We need this kind of information 
because, since the end of World Wai 
II, the United States’ diplomacy has 
frequently produced an unfavorable 
reaction in European countries. We 
have failed to convince Russia that 


the consequences of getting along 
peacefully with the United States 
would be less than the risk of war. 
The problem is largely a psycholog- 
ical one, just as surely as it is the key 
to world peace. 

Our national policy consistently 
has been tied to military strategy. 
Although the Russians have used the 
same strategy, they also have made 
use of the fact that psychological 
weapons can sometimes be more 
powerful than even the threat of an 
atom bomb. 

For instance, since 1945 the Rus- 


strategists 


sians have turned their minority 
position into a psychological advan- 
tage. Even with the western bloc 
united against her, both at Big Four 
meetings and in the United Nations, 
Russia has been able to outguess and 
outpoint the other powers. When the 
Soviet Union first called for world 
disarmament, she immediately at- 
tracted the attention and sympathy 
of millions of people everywhere. 
While she might have been the last 
to agree to disarmament in the final 
analysis, she nevertheless was able 
to put the Western Powers in a bad 
light. Her cries of capitalistic ag- 
gression carried more weight when 
the West was forced, in its own de- 
fense, to veto the idea. 

The Russian proposal to withdraw 
all troops from Germany, another 
bluff in the war of nerves, was again 
an example of keen psychological 
timing that caught us asleep. Russia 
was safe and she knew it; the West 
Just the same 
there was an upsurge of pro-Russian 
feeling inside Germany. 

Against the psychological weapons 
that Russia has used in the Cold War, 
the United States appears to have 
employed a policy of drifting from 
crisis to crisis. Such a policy is un- 


would never agree. 


sound, and has helped create in the 
American mind a feeling that the 
elusive basis for peace is never going 
to be found. 

During the last few months the 
United States has gained what ap- 
pears to be the upper hand in West- 
ern Europe by the Atlantic Pact. 
But this strategy is one of defense. 
It is military-political, not psycho- 
logical, and is a guarantee of peace 
for only a few vears at best. Mean- 
while, the Cold War continues. The 





Jo the War ‘of nerves 
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Russian edge may have been blunted, 
but the communist determination to 
control all of Europe has not slack- 
ened. 

The basis for lasting peace, when 
it does come, will result from com- 
promise over a conference table. 
Here again the psychologist can take 
a decisive part. His knowledge of 
personality traits, as well as his ap- 
preciation of group attitudes, will 
help him understand both the per- 
sonalities he meets there and the 
viewpoints expressed by the men 
who face him. This will create an 
atmosphere of good feeling in which 
compromise can more easily take 
place. 

Yet in our conferences today we 
rely heavily on military men _ to 
represent us, as much or more than 
on any other group. And the mili- 
tary is trained to give orders or take 
them, not to compromise. 

In fact, West Point and Annapolis 
men, getting more social sciences to- 
day than ever before in the history 
of either of those schools, are still 
far short of training of the kind that 
makes psychologists. In the study 
outline for West Point, psychology 
is the basis for only one course— 
Military Psychology and Leadership 

which makes up only about two 
and a half per cent of the school’s 
four-year program. 

The rest of our diplomatic corps 
are little better prepared than the 
military men. The lawyers, eco- 
nomists, businessmen, and out-and- 
out politicians may all possess a cer- 
tain psychological sense, but if 
present, it is certainly not developed 
to a professional level. 

It has been demonstrated in Big 
Four meetings that the success of a 


Acme Photo 


We are fighting a psychological war for survival without consulting 


the men who specialize in understanding human behavior! 
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conference can be greatly increased 
by the ability of the members to get 
along together personally. 

While all men do not agree that 
the Yalta conference was entirely 
satisfactory, the degree of success it 
did attain was due in large measure 
to the late President Roosevelt’s 
ability to cope with Stalin’s per- 
sonality. 

Little was achieved in the early 
days of the conference. Stalin was 
surly and suspicious. But by de- 
liberately teasing Churchill, Roose- 
velt finally got the Russian dictator 
to laugh. Then FDR started to call 
him Uncle Joe, and the conference 
proceeded more amiably. 

The late President had achieved 
what the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation calls the “sublimation of 
the leader’s personal aggressive hos- 
tility” which, they say, is present to 
some extent in everyone. As the as- 
sociation has pointed out, mutual 
confidence among leaders of the peo- 
ple in all countries is necessary if we 
are to achieve lasting international 
understanding. 

Men of widely different back- 
grounds and goals meet at peace 
tables. Mutual mistrust, at least 
among some of them, is inevitable 
unless personal encounters. are 
handled skillfully—by experts in the 
field of human relations. 

It is entirely too much to hope, and 
we would be naive to believe it, that 
the use of psychology to help in 
formulation and carrying out of the 
United States’ foreign policies will 
be a cure-all for every Cold War ill. 
But it does seem foolish to try to win 
a psychological war unless we let the 
specialists in that kind of work have 
a hand in it. THE END 
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The new Queen of Queens 

































is Jacque Mercer, whose dad, 
Art, is a Litchfield, Arizona 
Kiwanian. When Jacque 


returned in triumph from Atlantic 


i Welcome Home, Miss America 


City, Litchfield Kiwanians 









_ 





honored her with a mammoth barbecue 


after a parade which rocked 


In competition with America’s 
most dazzling beauties, Jacque Mercer 
won the coveted Miss America title. 


the old home town. 


ACQUE MERcER, pretty eighteen- 
J year-old daughter of Litchfield, 
(Park), Arizona Kiwanian Art 
Mercer, was one of the happy young- 
sters who came to the 1947 Inter- 
national convention in Chicago, and 
the 1948 assembly in Los Angeles. 
So she was disappointed to miss the 
Atlantic City convention this June. 
Later in the summer, however, 
Jacque not only came to Atlantic 
City, but she captured that town’s 
most coveted honor—the Miss 
America title! Miss America’s proud 
father is secretary of the Litchfield 
Kiwanis club, and so it was only 
natural that Litchfield Kiwanians 
should take an added interest in 
welcoming the queen when she ar- 
rived home from Atlantic City. The 
state capital is close to Litchfield, 
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Above, the Mercer family examines some of the publicity Jacque has 
received since winning her title in Atlantic City. Right, Miss Mercer and her 

first grade teacher celebrate the big event. Everyone in Arizona is 
justly proud of Jacque and the great honor she has won. 
















Above is part of the four mile parade which wound through the 


streets of Phoenix in honor of Miss America. During the celebrations Miss 
Mercer was congratulated by Governor Garvey and Mayor Udall. 


which made it easy for the Ki- 
wanians to arrange a welcome party 
after the city had paid tribute to 
Jacque with a jubilant parade more 
than four miles long. Then Kiwan- 
ians and their families trooped to 
their own party for Miss America. It 
was one of those barbecues where 
people paid more attention to the 
guest of honor than the food. The 
pictures on these pages are a partial 
explanation. But Miss America’s 
charms are much more than photo- 
genic. No picture could capture the 
warmth of Jacque’s_ personality, 
which gives radiance to her great 
beauty. This personality is due 
primarily to childhood training, al- 
though some comes from instruction 
at the famous Estelle Compton school 
for fashion and magazine models. 
Jacque also studied dramatics for five 









years, and learned enough about 
fashion design to create the three 
formals she wore so successfully in 
competition for the title. 

Like his daughter, Art Mercer has 
many interests. That Kiwanis is one 
of the most important is evidenced 
by Art’s activity in club and district 
affairs. In 1942 he was chairman of 
the district Committee on Public 
Affairs; from 1942 to 1948, a director 
of the Litchfield club; club vice- 
president in 1944 and 1945; presi- 
dent in 1946; chairman of the South- 
west District’s Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations 1947-48—when he 
was also a lieutenant governor. Per- 
haps Jacque’s enthusiasm for Ki- 
wanis stems from the fact that her 
dad has attended every district con- 
vention since he became a Kiwanian 
in 1940. THE END 


At the left, Chef Sam Green gives Miss America a 
big helping of barbecued beef. Attending the party given 
in her honor were Litchfield Kiwanians and their 

families, who applauded, ate and were photographed. 






















The Litchfield Kiwanians joined 

in the tumultuous welcome ceremonies 
that Jacque and her family enjoyed. 
With Miss America at the Kiwanis 

party are, from the left: Art Mercer; 
Vice-President Zeiske; President McMil- 
lan; Founding President McMicken. 


















American 


an unsuspected, 


ry vue BIGGEST THIEF In 
business today 


deceptive figure who is stealing at 
] 


least eight billion dollars per year 


out of the pockets of the American 
public—is an appealing thing called 
convenience, 


A very 


goods we buy is paid for with small 


great percentage of the 


coins—coins which are “convenient’ 
for the buyer and for the merchant 
to handle. As a result, the pricing 


of many popular commodities is 
based more on convenience than on 
the actual value of the commodities 

Consider the great variety of prod- 
ucts in price groupings of 5c, 10c, 
and other multiple nickel 
Isn't it that nickel, 
dime, quarter and similar pricing is 


both 


20c, Zoc, 
obvious 


Sums 


done for the convenience of 


buyer and seller? 

If we were to eliminate the nickel, 
dime and quarter and use pennies 
only for all sales under a half-dollar, 
many prices would be changed im- 
mediately to more accurately repre- 
sent the true value of the commodi- 
ies they cover. Most prices would 
odd penny amounts, rather 
than in the 5c, 10c, 15c and other 
multiple nickel figures. 

This would eliminate the general 
business tendency to over-price 
items in order to use convenience 
But the American people 
won't have a penny standard. We 
want to save our time and trouble. 
So we overpay for convenience and 
away many 


be in 


coins. 


each of us throws 


pennies every day. 
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robbery 


We waste millions 
of dollars 

every day because 
items worth 

odd amounts are 
marked up to 


avoid making change 


in pennies. 


By EDWARD W. MEHREN 





We have been using our present 
small coinage system, including 
pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters, 
without change for seventy years— 
through war and peace, prosperity 
and depression. In times of economic 
stability, there is a tendency to hold 
the price level, altering quantity or 
quality of the product in some in- 
stances so that the price actually ap- 
proximates the value of the product. 
But—due to habit in packaging, cus- 
tomary price, and other marketing 
reasons—this very frequently does 
not take place, and gross over-pric- 
ng based on convenience coins may 
Hence the addition 
of some new convenience coins to the 


last for decades. 


currency would tend to bring pricing, 
even during periods of relative eco- 
stability, actual 
The resulting savings would 
be enormous. 

In inflationary periods, our present 
limited small coinage system actually 
costs the American public billions of 
dollars annually. When a _ nickel 
product can no longer sell for a rea- 
sonable profit at a nickel, the price 
frequently jumps to the next con- 
venience coin—a dime. That is a 100 
per cent price increase—just as bad 
as an increase from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars. Ten cent prod- 


nomic closer to 


values. 
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ucts jump to fifteen cents, and the 
parade goes on similarly at every 
price level. If we had intermediate 
convenience coins of 24%c and 7l42c 
value, nickel prices would go to 742c 
and dime prices would go to 12\4c 
instead of 15c. And these coins 
would provide convenient mid- 
points between 15c and 20c, 20c and 
25c, and elsewhere in our pricing. 
The effect of the intermediate coins 
would be to slow down inflationary 
spirals and save billions of dollars on 
the consumer level. 

Similarly, during deflationary pe- 
riods, our present coins are too 
limited to permit a gradual reduction 
in price levels in the limited price 
field. Fifteen-cent items stay at that 
price until they can profitably and 
conveniently be sold ata dime. And 
they are grossly over-priced for the 
greatest part of the interim period. 
If we had convenient in-between 
coins, the price would recede from 
15c to 124c earlier with consequent 
savings. In-between coins would 
also reduce the abruptness of de- 
flation with resulting benefits to the 
nation’s economy as a whole. 

Now, let’s ponder some specific 
examples of savings that can be 
made through the minting of inter- 
mediate coins. Not less than 25,000,- 
000,000 cups of coffee are sold in 
restaurants annually. In 1939, at five 
cents per cup, the American public 
paid $1,250,000,000 for that coffee. 
Today coffee costs seven, eight and 
ten cents, but a great many restau- 
rants charge ten cents. If all coffee 
were sold at ten cents, the total bill 
would be $2,500,000,000. But coffee 
can sell at a profit for seven or eight 
cents. If we had a convenient 742c 
coin, the total coffee bill could be 
$1,875,000,000, or a saving of $625,- 
000,000 per year to the American 
public. 

Take the soft drink industry. In 
1947, approximately 20,640,000,000 


bottles were sold. A recent survey 


showed that approximately forty per 
cent of the retail outlets in major 


cities sold soft drinks for 10c a bottle 
or more. Another twenty-three per 
cent sold soft drinks for from 5c to 
9c, and the balance sold these bever- 
ages for anickel. Soft drinks can no 
longer be sold profitably at 5c, and 
the trend will make the price jump 
to the next convenience coin, a dime. 
At 10c a bottle, the public would pay 
$2,064,000,000 for soft drinks. But if 
people pay 742c instead of a dime, 
the public theoretically would save 
$516,000,000 a year. 

Among other products and serv- 
ices which would be affected in price 
are newspapers, candy, ice-cream 
bars and cones, milk, sandwiches, 
magazines, the pay-station  tele- 
phone, coin vending machines, sales 
taxes, packaged nuts, cigars, cigar- 
ettes, tobacco, shoe shines, parking 
meters, postage stamps, and the 
myriad of limited price products sold 
in the variety, drug, grocery and 
other fields. With more flexible, 
convenient coins, these products and 
services would sell at prices closer 
to value, and in greater volume, with 
consequent savings to the consumer. 

City and state sales taxes are fre- 
quently set in fraction of one cent, or 
in percentages which result in figures 
including fractions of a cent. The 
City of Los Angeles has a one-half 
of one‘per cent tax on all retail sales. 
The State of Illinois, to cite another 
example, has a sales tax system 
which requires payment of a full 
penny on each retail sale of twenty- 
five cents. This is a full one hun- 
dred per cent over-pricing of the 
sales tax. In many cities and states 
merchants thus collect more than the 
legal tax rate, and it costs the tax- 
payer many millions. Political lead- 
ers believe that the minting of frac- 
tional coins of 74ec and 2c values 
will result in changing the sales tax 
collection laws, so that the consumer 
will not overpay sales taxes in the 
limited price goods field. Hence, in 
the Illinois example above the cus- 
tomer could pay the legal one-half 
cent tax on the sale by paying a 242c 


coin and receiving two pennies in 
change. 

Intermediate coinage is not a new 
idea in this country. Back in 1791, 
Alexander Hamilton issued a report 
on coinage in which he recommended 
half-cent pieces. His argument in 
favor of a new fractional denomina- 
tion coin was that it would allow for 
pricing on the basis of value because 
of flexibility. He further pointed out 
that when a commodity is sold within 
the confines of a rigid coinage sys- 
tem, the price for such commodity is 
based on the nearest convenience 
coin, and not on value. 

In 1911, the annual report of the 
director of the United States Mint 
recommended a half-cent coin and a 
three cent coin, and in the following 
year, both the Treasury and the 
Mint recommended the minting of 
such coins again. In 1916, the mint 
director recommended that a 2c 
coin be minted. Finally, in 1920, a 
bill for a two cent coin passed the 
Senate, received strong House com- 
mittee approval, but did not become 
law. In 1928, Nicholas Murray 
Butler recommended a 7'4c coin, and 
in the last two decades there have 
been eleven different bills intro- 
duced in the various congresses for 
various denominations of  inter- 
mediate coins. 

On the basis of the estimated eight 
billion dollar annual consumer sav- 
ing, nearly twenty-two million dol- 
lars per day will be saved the Amer- 
ican people when they get the coins. 
That money is needed to enable them 
to buy more of the necessities of life 
and to raise the standard of living. 
When the saving is invested by the 
public in the purchase of more goods, 
the producer and the distributor will 
make more goods and sell more 
goods. The greater volume will re- 
sult in more employment, greater 
payrolls, and more general pros- 
perity. 

What this country needs is not a 
5e cigar, but some 244c and 7c 
coins, THE END 
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By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 





























This US Navy doctor is examining a 
young leper from Wotje Island in the 
Pacific. Medical men don’t fear leprosy 

because they know it isn’t easily 
spread, as most people believe. 


Sr" 


a a 


taught us that the disease is just mildly communicable. We cannot, 







Science has given us the power to arrest leprosy and 











therefore, as thinking Christians, continue discriminating 


against the world’s 15,000,000 lepers. 


organized 


Gov- 


© ONE EXPECTED an 
N protest when American 
ernor Frank Murphy vetoed a bill 
that would have permitted Philip- 
pine lepers to leave their colony at 
Culion. The lepers, however, startled 
Manila by and angrily 
marching through the island capital 
to request their freedom before 
President Quezon! 

To them, the veto was a modern 
expression of an ancient prejudice— 
a social attitude of rejection often 
more terrifying than the disease it- 
self. For throughout history, isola- 
tion has been the standard prescrip- 
tion for leprosy in every part of the 
world: millions of lepers have been 
driven from society; abandoned to 
die in unspeakable filth and terrible 
solitude. In the Middle Ages a leper 


escaping 


was considered dead, and in some 
Christian churches, burial 
were read when a parishioner went 
His wife was free 


services 


into lepers’ exile. 
to re-marry, and his property was 
divided among heirs. 

Such treatment was not unreason- 
able when there was no way of ar- 
resting this strange disease, and no 
knowledge of its communicability. 
But the continuation of harsh dis- 
crimination, despite modern knowl- 
edge that leprosy is not highly con- 
tagious and that it can be arrested, 
is both unthinking and unChristian. 
It means that we have failed to gear 
our thinking to the advances of 
science. It means that Man is gov- 
erned by superstition and blind fear 
more than any of us like to admit. 

The Chinese regard leprosy as a 
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devil’s curse, and within the last 
fifteen years, colonies of Chinese 
lepers have been exterminated by 
shooting and drowning. Perhaps you 
think that the Chinese are backward 
people, and that such atrocities are 
not so amazing in China. But we 
Americans haven’t treated our lepers 
very well, either. In one middle- 
Atlantic state, panicky citizens re- 
sorted to armed force to drive a leper 
into isolation. 

And what else but blind fear could 
have caused the following? A leper 
was forced into an empty boxcar 
outside of one large eastern city, and 
a health officer at the scene reported: 
“IT found the car surrounded by a 
gaping herd of people gazing upon a 
terrified individual....He bore... 
the tragic insignia of that most 
shunned of all maladies. .. .” The 
leper was refused care or assistance, 
and was hauled to another city, from 
which he was also barred. For days 
he was driven from one town to an- 
other until he died of exposure. 

The reason this hapless human got 
such harsh treatment was _ that 
everyone believes leprosy is fear- 
fully contagious. The health officers 
knew citizens would be horrified if 
the leper was given treatment. So 
they banished him, thinking the dis- 
ease he carried could be spread more 
easily than cholera, smallpox or 
scarlet fever. Nothing could be more 
untrue: authorities agree that lep- 
rosy spreads through long and in- 
timate contact—months and years of 
close association. As evidence, they 
point to the fact that more than 145 
doctors have tried but failed to give 
themselves leprosy! And although 
the National Leprosarium (leper 
colony) at Carville, Louisiana has 


been operating for fifty-two years, 
not one of its nurses or doctors have 
contracted leprosy! In fact, one of 
the Carville nurses admits that: “I’m 
much more afraid of TB.” And Dr. 
F. C. Landrum says: “Leprosy could 
be treated in general hospitals with 
vastly more safety than  tuber- 
culosis.” 

Thus, society is endangered less by 
a leper than by the carrier of most 
other communicable diseases, which 
can be spread by a cough or touch. 

Why, then, should lepers be driven 
into exile (all but two states require 
isolation) when victims of other dis- 
eases are not? The superficial an- 
swer—based on ignorance—is that 
“victims of other diseases are quar- 
antined until they recover. But since 
lepers can’t be cured, they are per- 
manently exiled.” 

Until 1941, when sulphone drugs 
were first used on lepers, this was an 
unanswerable argument. But these 
drugs—compounded for use against 
TB—have proved their power be- 
yond doubt. The sulphones work so 
well that they have enabled Dr. 
Frederick A. Johansen of The Na- 
tional Leprosarium to predict that 
leprosy will be wiped off the earth in 
the foreseeable future! And The 
American Journal of Public Health 
has declared that “the decrease in 
leprosy in practically every part of 
the world (where money and au- 
thority are available to carry out 
what is known scientifically) is one 
of the pleasantest stories that pre- 
ventive medicine has to tell.” 

Some of the first patients to re- 
ceive sulphone left Carville during 
the war and joined our armed forces, 
where they passed every physical 
examination. Other lepers are being 
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discharged under less dramatic but 
equally significant circumstances. 
Released after showing no sign of 
the disease for twelve consecutive 
months, they are the vanguard of the 
“arrestees” who will be re-entering 
society. Despite the fact that they 
are absolutely harmless, society fears 
and mistreats them. To families and 
old friends, the ex-lepers are as wel- 
come as werewolves. Yet these un- 
fortunates deserve their fate no more 
than someone who comes home from 
a hospital or a TB sanatorium. 

There are some indications, how- 
ever, that truth is overcoming the 
prejudice against lepers in the same 
way facts about TB dispelled the 
public’s exaggerated fear of that dis- 
ease. For victims of tuberculosis 
weren't always received as fairly as 
they are today. Before advances in 
the treatment of tuberculosis re- 
ceived wide publicity, the tuber- 
culous man or woman was regarded 
with much the same dread as a leper. 
Then the public learned that TB 
isn’t highly contagious and that it 
can be arrested. Asa result, the TB 
arrestee returns to his home and can 
resume a near-normal life. 

The most vivid proof that a similar 
attitude toward leprosy is developing 
comes from Hawaii, where the dis- 
ease is more common than in the 
United States. In March of this year, 
Hawaii’s Governor Ingram Stainback 
called for abolition of Kalaupapa, the 
territorial leper colony. He labeled 
it “an expensive and useless cruelty 

. a survival of a dark age of ignor- 
ance and unreasonable fear.” Stain- 
back also suggested that leprosy be 
renamed Hansen’s Disease on the 
islands’ statutes so the health rec- 
ords of ex-lepers would not com- 
plicate their readjustment to society. 
A similar practice is followed by 
American doctors who refer to the 
commonest venereal diseases as 
“GC” or “lues” on medical records. 
Hawaii’s leper colony has not been 
abolished, but Governor Stainback’s 
proposal gave much valuable pub- 
licity tathe facts about leprosy. 

Kiwanian Charlie Young of the 
Maui club is a journalist who has 
also publicized the truth about lepers 
and their disease. For this work, 
Charlie received a “Friends of Kal- 
aupapa” award, given by the lepers 

(See GOLDEN RULE page 55) 


The leper colony symbolizes 

a prejudice which is much the same 
today as it was 2000 years 

ago, when man acted according to 
superstitious beliefs. 








AME THREE or four of your fa- 
N vorite breakfast cereals, and the 
chances are that all of them are made 
from grains which are foreign to the 
United States. Even the corn which 
our pioneers so readily adopted from 
the Indians is an importation. 

Scientists tell us that we cannot 
single major agricultural 
crop as our own. Besides corn, we 
have imported the other five major 
agricultural standbys: wheat, cotton, 
hay, oats and tobacco. Those plants 
which are native to the United States 
provide an exceedingly small part of 
farm pecans, hickory 

cranberries, Concord grapes, 
sunflower seed. For everything else, 
our present cultivated food and fiber 
supply depended upon plant hunters 
—men who through chance or design 
populated our fields with the vigor- 
ous which have made us 
supreme in the agricultural world. 

The corn raised by the Indians was 
carried with them when they moved 
up from South America. Although 
the tobacco our colonists the 
Indians smoking is native, it isn’t a 
Only small amounts of 


claim a 


our income- 


nuts, 


growths 


saw 


major crop. 
that type are grown today, and that 
for the nicotine which goes into in- 
secticides. Our smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco, one of the “Big Six” 
agricultural crops, was brought here 
from the West Indies and northern 
South America. 

We now grow in the United States 
over two hundred varieties of wheat. 
A third of them are growing exactly 
as they were introduced into this 
country from Australia, Argentina 
and Europe. Our upland cotton, 
which comprises ninety per cent of 
the crop, came from Guatemala and 
southern Mexico. The other ten per 
cent—Sea Island and Egyptian—was 
brought in by early white men from 
Egypt. Colonists brought in 
oats, one of the oldest of all cul- 
tivated crops, from Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan and lower Russia. 

Alfalfa, a raw product which makes 
milk and beefsteak, came from Ger- 
many. It was introduced by® Ger- 
man immigrant who settled in north- 
ern Minnesota about 1850. More 
than fifty years passed before the 
value of the new grass was widely 
recognized. Then alfalfa boomed, 
for here was a legume rich in feed 
value and able to stand the cold 
winters of the northern and central 
United States. Today Grimm’s al- 
falfa, bearing the name of the man 
who introduced it, is worth consider- 
ably over half a billion dollars a year. 
The tender Spanish alfalfa, intro- 
duced into California by Mexican 


also 








PLANT 


Thhs 


roaming 


Hl 


Botanists are 


the world in a never-ending 


search for plants which can 
be cultivated successfully by 


New World farmers. 


Indians, just couldn’t make the 
grade. 

Even though we have more than 
fifty kinds of native clover, none of 
them are grown widely today. 
Timothy, our common hay 


grass, was brought over from Eng- 


most 


land where it was rarely used as a 
was considered al- 
grow 


forage crop. It 
most a weed, but allowed to 
wild in certain sections. 

The prize California navel orange 
came from South America. Today’s 
modern strawberry, almost the size 
of a plum, can trace but a third of 
its ancestry to the United States. 
Our wild native strawberry was 
crossed by a French horticulturist 
with a variety grown in France and 
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southern Europe. Later, to this mix- 
ture was added the strength and 
characteristics of a strawberry native 
to Chile. Nearly all of our fruits are 
importations, although some of to- 
day’s commercial apples, plums and 
cherries have in them a little blood 
of native wild varieties. Native 
apples, for instance, were so sour and 
bitter they were usable only in the 
same ways we use sour crab apples 
today. 


Most of our larger crops were 


established by 1850—having been 
brought into the country by such 
plant hunters as Washington and 


Jefferson, and by farmers who just 
wanted to take a piece of home along 
with them to the New World. Since 
the agriculture of most of the world 
is centuries older than curs, it is 
logical that this importation of crops 
should have taken place. 

One of the greatest achievements 
in plant introduction was accom- 
plished under a scientific program 
guided by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Their impor- 
tation, the soybean. Native country, 
China. Worth of this recent immi- 
grant, half a billion dollars yearly. 
The great success with the soybean, 
and its valuable contribution not 
only to agriculture but to industry, 
shows that we have not yet reached 
the ultimate in foreign crops which 
can be profitably raised. 

In fact, our government is now 
systematically undertaking a gigantic 
search for new crops in nearly every 
part of the world. During the past 
nine months five expeditions of plant 
hunters have been searching in some 
of the remotest mountain ranges and 
deserts for new plant materials. 
These specially-trained botanists and 
horticulturists are charged with the 
task of bringing back alive plant 
materials which will thrive in certain 
sections of the United States, but are 
also instructed to pick up any item 
they think has even a remote pos- 
sibility of amounting to anything 
when crossed and double-crossed 
with plants we now have. 

One of the two expeditions still out 
is in India. It is searching for a 
barley which is supposed to grow in 
the valleys of the Himalayan moun- 
tains. If they find it, it can mean 
untold wealth to the fast-diversifying 
South, where it would be used as a 
winter forage for livestock. There is 
no grass at present which grows a 
satisfactory pasture in the South 
during cool winter months. 

Another expedition of plant hunt- 
ers is still in the Near East. Here 

(See PLANT HUNTERS page 53) 
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Governmental reform 

has had many exponents, 
but they have failed 
because of the 

same forces that now 
threaten the Hoover 


Commission Plan. 





| pew that we have more ma- 
chinery of government than is 
mecessary, too many parasites living 
on the labor of the industrious. I be- 
lieve it might be much simplified to 
the relief of those who maintain it.” 

This statement might have just 
come over the radio. But it didn’t. 
It was made by Thomas Jefferson— 
over one hundred years ago! 

So, you can see, as enlightening 
and provocative as is the Hoover 
Commission report of today, the feel- 
ing that something should be done to 
streamline and make more effective 
the workings of our government is 
one that goes way back in our his- 
tory. 

The mutterings of the citizens that 
something be done to cut out boon- 
doggling and mismanagement and 
lighten the taxpaying load grew dur- 
ing the Andrew Jackson administra- 
tion. Since then, there hasn’t been 
a presidential term of office when 
this desire hasn’t shown itself in one 
way or another. 

Usually, the matter never got be- 
yond speeches and conversation. But 
in 1885 the Joint Commission of the 
Executive Department came into be- 
ing to study the functions of the gov- 
ernment and make recommendations 
that would result in these functions 
being less cumbersome and costly. 

In 1887, for the same purpose, the 
Select Committee On Methods Of 
Business In The Executive Depart- 
ment was created. And then there 
have been the Committee on Depart- 
ment Methods (1905), the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency (1910), the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Gov- 
ernmental Departments (1923), the 
President’s Committee On Adminis- 
tration Management (1936), the 
Select Committee to Investigate the 
Executive Agency of the Govern- 
ment (1937). 

And all these commissions—with 
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possibly one exception—ended in 
dismal failure. 

The exception was the 1910 com- 
mission. It finished its work with 
two major thoughts: The govern- 
ment needed to adopt a budget and 
institute a new accounting system. 
And the red tape method of doing 
things ought to be substituted for a 
new filing system. 

The commission’s financial ideas 
were finally accepted—seven years 
later! 

And, while the commission’s anti- 
red tape notions were put into effect 
more promptly, some of it was done 
only theoretically. Red tape, a couple 
of words which have come to sym- 
bolize slovenliness in government, 
was a very literal fact in those days. 
Government papers and documents 
were tied up in scarlet-hued tape and 
placed in boxes. 

This red tape way of doing things 
was highly unpopular even back then 
and the two words were used in de- 
rision and contempt. But, neverthe- 
less, there were some die-hards in 
the government who felt they just 
had to continue with their stick-in- 
the-mud tape methods. 

The idea of “red tape” had become 
so unpopular, though, that even 
these fanatics of the status quo 
couldn’t buck the rising tide of re- 
sentment against it. So what did 
they do? They began tying up gov- 
ernment papers with white tape! 

Eventually, this, too, went into dis- 
card and modern filing methods 
were instituted. But not because 
these hide-bound protectors of the 
never-change philosophy had a 
change of heart. It was because so 
many government girls made off 
with pieces of white tape for use as 
bows or ribbons that it just became 
too expensive for governmental de- 
partments to operate this system! 

And something else: Did you 
know that to this day a section of the 
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State Department still uses red tape 
to file away its papers?! 

These things are good to be aware 
of. They show that even when we 
reach the point of civic consciousness 
and determination to appoint a body 
of men for the purpose of improving 
the machinery of our government— 
that is not enough. 

And, even in the exceptional cases 
where some results were had, these 
changes came slowly and not easily. 

But there are three important dis- 
tinctions to be made between the 
commissions that have gone before 
and the Hoover Commission. One is 
that the commissions were either ap- 
pointed by Congress or the Presi- 
dent, and thus were suspect of being 
partial to one branch of the govern- 
ment or the other. The Hoover 
Commission was sanctioned by both 
the President and the Congress. 

The second distinction is that no 
other commission has gone so deeply 
and thoroughly into the workings of 
the government as the one led by 
our former president. When Herbert 
Hoover was the Chief Executive, he 
advocated some seventeen major 
changes to improve governmental 
functioning (each and every one of 
which was killed by Congress). His 
commission now recommends 318 
important changes! 

The third thing to be kept in mind 
is that our government has become 
so far-reaching, both domestically 
and abroad, that we can no longer 
afford the luxury of it being inept, 
extravagant and unwieldy. It is even 
more than a matter of our govern- 
ment going bankrupt or no longer 
being capable of adequately reflect- 
ing the wishes of the people, as dis- 
astrous as these things in themselves 
would be. But even the most naive 
of us must be aware that the enemies 
of our country are waiting for our 
government to collapse from the 
“dead weight of democracy” so that 
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they can step in and take over by 
default. 

It is admittedly discouraging to 
look back historically and see how 
little progress has been made in at- 


tempts to right our government. But, 
while history often repeats itself, it 
need not necessarily do so. Past ex- 


perience can also be the light to 
guide ourselves. 

What it that the 
who would streamline, simplify and 
living on the 


as Thomas 


means is forces 


‘liminate “parasites 
of the industrious,” 
Jefferson put it, are going to be in for 
a long, bitter and knock-down, drag- 
out fight 

Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president of 
Temple University and head of the 
Citizens Committee which is in the 
forefront of the battle to bring about 
this better this 


‘all to arms 


government, issued 


“I invite you to hard, unsparing 


thought and study. I invite you toa 
I invite you to 
indifference I 
revolution 


good, rousing fight! 


a struggle against 


invite you to a modern 

against entrenched complacency. I 
invite you to an all-fired, tough, 
determined battle against waste 


and mismanagement wherever they 
occul ‘i 
Dr. Johnson somberly warns, “We 


face now an opportunity, which may 


well be our last to revitalize our 
heritage . This may be our last 
chance to insure the perpetuation 


and preservation of the things we 
cherish . 

But he adds: “We are in this to 
win. With your help, and that—first 


millions—of 
walk of life 
will win.” 


of thousands, then of 


good citizens in every 


throughout America, we 


ry 
Tl ue ricut to have the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations made into 


law is really a revolution. In 1776 
the revolution was fought with 
muskets and pitchforks against a 


tyrannical government. Today it is 
a fight of ideas and words against 
incompetent and wasteful 
ment. In 1776 it was a fight against 
taxation without representation. To- 
day it is a fight against taxes that 
go up in the smoke of extravagance 


govern- 


and mismanagement. 

The aims of both revolutions are 
the same: To give the people a 
worthwhile government that would 
truly reflect the needs and inspira- 
tions of a democratic people. 

Now those who are behind the 
fight to reorganize the executive 
branch of our government into some- 
thing more compact and effective— 
and, besides Herbert Hoover they 


are made up of people like General 
William J. Donovan, Harold E. 
Stassen, James A. Farley, Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Henry Ford II, William 
Green and Philip Murray—do not 
want to the elements of 
democracy on the altar of efficiency 


sacrifice 


and streamlinedness. 

They believe, rather, that the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission, striking out as they do 
against waste, both human and ma- 
terial, are vital toward keeping our 
way of life going. 

Indeed, few documents in our na- 
tion’s history have won such lavish 
and instant praise as this report. No 
one really has spoken out against it. 
It is too obviously a good thing. 


Bort, sucn is the inherent nature of 
our democracy, that 
viously good thing 

study by Congress, the fountainhead 


even an ob- 


must be given 
of the people, and, before change can 
must 
the 


Congress 


And 


be brought about, 


give its approval. this is 
way it should be 

To bring about a reorganization of 
the government as thorough as that 
envisaged by the Hoover Report is 


long time, many 


bound to take a lon 
months certainly, perhaps a year, for 
there are bound to be many discus- 
and hearings on many 
and matters, but it is tremendously 


that not 


sions facets 


important one more day 


than necessary be used in finishing 
up this business. For, under the 
present structure, the government 
wastes (not spends, but throws 
away) $10,000,000 a day! 

And don’t think there won’t be 


delaying tactics injected to slow 
down the procedure to translate the 
Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions into law. 

For the “Yes-Buts,” these 
trenched boondogglers and gravy 
lappers who are all for economizing 
and streamlining the government ex- 
cept where it affects their own pet 
agency or bailiwick, are going to 
fight back with all they’ve got, slyly, 
subtly, cleverly. They will try to 
slow down things with the hope that 
they can beat them back eventually 
or at least sap them of their vitality 
and force. 

There is only one way for us to win 
this fight, and that is to put a pres- 
sure on Congress that will be even 
greater than that of the “Yes-Buts.” 
And to bring about this pressure we 
must not only arouse ourselves but 
stay aroused, for in a long, drawn- 
out battle it certainly is futile to 
speak out for something once and 
then fold up your tent and go away. 


en- 


This is no fight for the two-week- 
out-of-a-year-camp soldier. 

You can start speaking out for the 
reorganization of the government, 
and you can keep this up until this 
reorganization is brought about, as 
promptly and at as full strength as 
possible. If enough individuals do 
this, then nothing can stop it. 

Dr. Johnson envisions the struggle 
as one conducted in “a vast, national, 
continuing Town Meeting in the New 
England tradition.” 

More specifically, one of the things 
you can do is to write your congress- 
men, your senators as well as your 
representative, and let them know 
how you feel about the Hoover Re- 
port. But don’t just write one letter 
in the flush of pre-battle fever. Be 
a good soldier and, as the campaign 
gets old and wearisome, stick in 
there and write your Congressmen 
again and, if need be, again. 

Talk up the Hoover Report wher- 
ever you go. Influence others to do 
the same. Write letters to the “Voice 
of the People” in the papers about it. 
Work for local forums and 
broadcasts on the subject. 


radio 


m, | 
Former President Herbert Hoover 


devoted many months of eighteen- 


hour days to bring about the report 


that bears his name. And aware that 


all his work and the efforts of the 
patriotic men who assisted him 
would go for nought unless some- 


thing was done about it, he went on 
the radio for five consecutive nights 
in behalf of the program. He helped 
bring into being the Citizens Com- 
mittee which Dr. Johnson heads and 
which is determined to see to it that 
the revitalizing of the government 
becomes a fact and not just talk or 
wishy-washy ersatz. 

The full name of this committee 
is the Citizens Committee for Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. Headquarters 
is at 15 W. 46th Street, New York 
City. Write to them and ask to en- 
list in the cause. There is no charge, 
and you'll be placed on their mailing 
list and kept appraised of the way 
the fight is going. 

It may be that by the time this 
article comes out there will be a 
Citizens Committee in your vicinity. 
If so, the thing to do is get in touch 
with it immediately and offer your 
services. 

If there isn’t any committee in 
your community, it’s time to start 
one—and you're just the man to do 
it! In the end, what is going to win 
the fight is patience, persistence and 
plugging. THE END 
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Why are free people great people, and what temptations 


ean determine their achievements? 


| gorsgarsis is essentially a method 
of living together. It is not a 
far-off ideal, not a visionary dream, 
but a method of establishing and 
maintaining human relationships 
here and now. Our communist neigh- 
bors proclaim magnificent ideals, but 
forget the necessity of using decent 
methods to translate those ideals into 
reality. The result, for them, is cat- 
astrophic to human rights—precious 
freedoms are lost, equality becomes 
regimentation, and the rights of in- 
dividuals are submerged to the de- 
mands of the state. In contrast, our 
democracy is built on faith that the 
method is as important as the goal. 
We believe that if we practice free- 
dom and equality we will achieve 
more freedom and equality. “Let us 
diligently apply the means,” said 
Lincoln, “never doubting that a just 
God, in His own good time, will give 
us the rightful results.” 

At this point of making the demo- 
cratic method work, we find some of 
our gravest weaknesses, and we 
should face them frankly. The world 
situation demands that we be honest 
with ourselves. When the responsi- 
bilities of freedom and the obliga- 
tions of equality are spread over the 
broad base of 140,000,000 people, then 
democracy is weakened just so much 
by each individual who does not re- 
spect and practice the democratic 
method. 

Because the success of democracy 
does depend at last on each of us, we 
should understand the temptations 
which besiege us as individual citi- 
zens, and to which we all succumb in 
some measure at some time or an- 
other. 

There is, first, the temptation to 
believe in our country instead of in 
our neighbors. This is a subtle temp- 
tation and a dangerous one. Yet 
there are hosts of Americans with 
great patriotic fervor who believe 
gloriously in America, but who have 
no real faith in the folks of Main 
Street, who are suspicious of the 
members of other racial or religious 
or nationality groups living in their 
own city, who are unable to put real 
trust in their employers or their em- 
ployees, and who look upon ideas 
which are different or new as dan- 
gerous and unAmerican. But as Dr. 
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Fosdick has put it, “The genius of 
democracy is to believe in men, their 
worth, their possibilities, their ca- 
pacities for self-direction.” And for 
the welfare of our nation we do well 
to remember the truth so succinctly 
stated by that homely and rugged 
American philosopher, T. V. Smith, 
from the mid-western hills, “Only 
men who respect men can save man- 
kind.” 

Second is the temptation on the 
part of individuals and groups to be- 
lieve their particular ideas and plans 
for the country so superior that they 
must prevail at all costs. This is a 
vicious temptation and most destruc- 
tive of democracy. We have seen it 
work in the arrogant lawlessness of 
the Ku Klux Klan type when threat- 
ening warnings .against individuals 
and the evils of lynching have been 
perpetrated outside the law under 
the asserted justification of high and 
holy motives. Never in such extreme 
bad taste, but often with the same 
fundamental undemocratic charac- 
ter, we have seen this temptation 
succumbed to by members of vet- 
erans organizations, labor unions, 
and even churches. And of course it 
is far from unknown in the ranks of 
privilege and power. It is a tempta- 
tion that attacks us all, and to which 
we are all vulnerable. Its only anti- 
dote is a vast patience and a reverent 
humility in the knowledge that we, 
too, can be wrong. 

A third temptation would have us 


give top priority to self-interest in- 
stead of social service. Of late this 
has become common in America 
and is desperately serious. In its 
most common form it is represented 
by the citizen who does not care 
enough for the public welfare to go 
to the polls and vote. In its more 
serious form it is manifest in men of 
great creative capacities and leader- 
ship skills who refuse every oppor- 
tunity to serve in public positions of 
responsibility and power with the in- 
adequate answer, “I cannot afford 
to.” Surely no greater contribution 
can be made to mankind just now 
than in the strengthening of democ- 
racy. My hat is off to those men who, 
at real personal sacrifice of income, 
are fighting democracy’s battles in 
legislative halls, public health serv- 
ices, and in many a forgotten or vio- 
lently criticized public office. How 
tragic it is when there are others of 
equal or greater ability who are so 
busy manufacturing chewing gum 
and kitchen gadgets, or steering di- 
vorce cases through the courts, that 
they “cannot afford” to accept public 
office. Long ago, a man of simple 
mien said quietly to his disciples, “He 
that is greatest among you shall be 
the servant of all.” 

Having suggested temptations 
which cultivate our weaknesses, let 
us examine some _ opportunities 
through which we have developed 
our greatness as a people. Of these, 
of course, none has been more sig- 
nificant than the opportunity to de- 
velop human relationships across all 
the barriers of creed and class and 
race. This we are doing in America, 
and we are doing it not alone for our- 
selves but for the benefit of the 
world. No question is more insistent 
today than this: “Is it possible for 
people of all the different racial, re- 
ligious and cultural backgrounds in 
the world to live together in peace?” 
We are proving, in America, that it is 
possible. Humanity, which was dis- 
persed in dim antiquity from the 
Biblical Tower of Babel to the four 
corners of earth, has been sending 
delegations from the four corners of 
the earth to participate in the great 
American experiment. The news 
from here is good. The time has 
come when man can fulfill the dream 
of one common language and one 
people symbolized at Babel. Of 
course, we have not achieved perfec- 
tion in these relationships as yet in 
America, but the progress we are 
making is indication enough that the 
case is proved. 

Second is the opportunity to de- 

(See DEMocRACY page 49) 
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QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA The Aero Jockeys 
Club, sponsored by Quakertown Kiwanians, is giv- 
ing more than twenty model airplane enthusiasts 
guidance, encouragement, and a wonderful chance 


to fly their models in competition. Twelve privi- 
leged members are Kiwanians. Formed in the early 
summer of 1948, the Aero Jockeys have taken part 
in many flying contests with other model builders’ 
organizations in this section of the country. The 
boys have won some prizes and learned a lot under 
the leadership of Quakertown Kiwanians, who often 
visit the flying field, maintained by the young model 
builders. Service clubbers paid for painting a big 
sign at the entrance to the field, bought a fence, and 
gave the boys a charter night celebration on their 
first anniversary. 

Kiwanians Clarence Huber (vice-president) and 
Clifford Reese have been the chief advisors in this 
activity, helping the boys arrange meets, fix planes, 
fly their ships, and obtain membership in regional 
and national model builders’ associations. 

The smallest plane built by an Aero Jockey has a 
wing span of only eighteen inches; the largest: six 
feet. So far, the model club’s speed record is 106 


9 


miles per hour. 


Most members are teen agers, al- 
though Clarence’s eight-year-old boy Eugene—the 


youngest—launches and flies his own plane. The 
Aero Jockeys also staged a model plane and hobby 
show in which the entire community participated. 
Hundreds of visitors saw more than fifty exhibits. 
NEW LISKEARD, ONTARIO Because swimming was 
prohibited at the local beach, Kiwanians took more 
than 800 kids by bus to a nearby camp, so they could 
go swimming. Seven trips were made. 
WARRENDALE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN A boys’ sum- 
mer baseball league is one of this club’s main anti- 
delinquency projects. The 1949 season was the sec- 
ond that this activity has been held, and twenty 
teams in three age divisions participated. At the 
end of the season, the Kiwanians gave a banquet for 
all players, and awarded trophies to the two top 
teams in each division. 
BAXTER SPRINGS, KANSAS _ Baxter Springs Ki- 
wanians spent $200 for a DDT spraying of their city. 
GALAX, VIRGINIA Commemorating the completion 
of their “Camp Kiwanis,” members of this club 
braved storms and impassable roads to visit the first 
group of underprivileged children at the camp. 


At the left, a volunteer worker cuts grass on the model airplane flying field while Kiwanian Huber helps an Aero Jockey 
prepare his ship for flight. Right, working out basic aeronautical problems, an Aero Jockey learns about maintenance and design. 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA This club’s fund raising drive to 
equip a polio treatment center started with a goal of 
$10,000 and ended with contributions totaling 
$30,000! The familiar fund raising techniques were 
used, and as in many another drive against polio, 
citizens throughout the hospital’s twenty-county 
area responded generously. But on the third day 
came the wonderful surprise: a $10,000 check from 
one young cotton mill owner who had suffered from 
polio. His gift, plus the contributions of many peo- 
ple and organizations (including the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Bradenton, Dade City, Lakeland and Mulberry) 
will finance construction of a treatment center like 
the famous one at Warm Springs, Georgia. 

RUTLAND, VERMONT Members of this club have 
donated money to the Castleton State Teachers 
College scholarship fund. 

REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE § Service clubbers 
in Rehoboth Beach held a large and successful auc- 
tion to finance their work with children. 

COLUMBUS, INDIANA The scholarship foundation of 
this club will make loans to eight college students 
during the coming year. 

RICHLAND, WASHINGTON Richland Kiwanians are 
helping the school board secure a sixty-acre prac- 
tice farm for high school students studying agri- 
culture. 





DISHMAN, WASHINGTON Dishmanites can mail their 
letters until 5:30 p.m., since the Kiwanis Club of 
Dishman got Washington, D.C. to OK this as the new 
post office closing time. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS Members of this club joined their 
community in paying tribute to the honesty of two 
young men recently. The youths found $360 at a 
rodeo and turned it over to the fair board. Ki- 
wanians honored the boys at a meeting, and con- 
tributed to a reward fund for the honest youths. 

CALDWELL, IDAHO This club recently gave its sec- 
ond thousand dollars to the building fund of the 
Caldwell Memorial Hospital. 

PACOIMA, CALIFORNIA This town got little publicity 
until its Kiwanians decided to stage an annual 
“Pacoima Day” in 1947. Each pageant since then 
has attracted more attention from the newspapers 
and radio stations of the vicinity. KWIK in Burbank 
gave Pacoima an hour a day for two weeks this year 
before the celebration. Eight community organiza- 
tions took part in this year’s festivities, which were 
highlighted by the appearance of screen and radio 
notables and the coronation of a queen. 

Kiwanis Club President Rudy Wadovich, who 
conceived the observance and directed it three times, 
did so this year even though he was confined to his 
bed with a heart ailment! 


These swimmers are shown taking part in the dedication ceremonies of a $40,000 pool that was built by the Kiwanis Club of New 
Westminster, British Columbia. Construction of a community pool and bathhouse has been this club’s pet project for years. 


MINTO, NEW BRUNSWICK Although it is less than a 
year old, the Kiwanis Club of Minto has made sev- 
eral playgrounds and chartered a bus to take chil- 
dren to a beach twice weekly. 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS Members of this club are rais- 
ing money to buy polio insurance for poor kids. 
The Kiwanians have made arrangements to buy 

75,000 worth of protection for fifteen families. The 
cost: $100. Families chosen were certified by Com- 
munity Service or the Salvation Army. 

HIAWATHA, KANSAS _ Kiwanians in this community 
started the movement that has already raised more 
than $200,000 for the completion of a badly-needed 
hospital. Seven of the nine hospital trustees—in- 
cluding the president of the board—are Kiwanians, 
and most of the Hiawatha Kiwanians have done 
committee work in recent campaigns. 

QUEBEC, QUEBEC Members of this club gave $100 
recently to buy food for Les Soeurs Missionnaires 
d’ Afrique, a missionary order that depends on 
voluntary contributions. 
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PAYETTE, IDAHO 


Because Payette Kiwanians have 
sponsored the placing of plaques in the old ghost 
town of Silver City, visitors to the renowned mining 
settlement can see where principal buildings were 
located, and learn much about the old town’s history. 

Fred Richards and his wife did the historical re- 
search. Asa result of their efforts and the plaques, 
the buildings are no longer completely mysterious. 
Now visitors can stand before each building and 
read the story of its role in Silver City’s past. The 
feeling which the Kiwanis plaques have helped 
create is probably best summed up by what some- 
one has written on the old meat market: 

“Help us to preserve what is left of this lusty old 
mining camp. Future generations are entitled to a 
touch of the past. They are saddled with a God- 
awful debt and some burdensome taxes which the 
present is handing to them—we can at least keep a 
part of Idaho for them so that they may be reminded 
of the days of the ‘rugged individual’ or the ‘un- 
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common Man. 
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BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA, Cooperating with the 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Company, the Bradford 
club passed out more than 3000 quarts of six and ten 
per cent DDT—absolutely free. The retail value 
of this insecticide was $2500. Before DDT-Day, 
extensive publicity called attention to the giveaway, 
with emphasis placed on rural use of the compound. 
Sixty per cent of the DDT was given to non-city 
dwellers. The object of this distribution program 
was to relieve the polio epidemic by killing flies. 

GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI A jumping frog derby 
was held by the Cub Scout den sponsored by Green- 
wood Kiwanians. Bull frogs were caught along the 
Yazoo River the night before the competition. 


OAK BAY, BRITISH COLUMBIA One Saturday after- 
noon, members of the fledgling Oak Bay Kiwanis 
club put up a beach-side refreshment stand, which 
they opened for business the next morning! The hut 
was staffed by Kiwanians and operated on Sundays, 
Wednesdays and Saturday afternoons. Proceeds 
from refreshment sales went into the club’s project 
fund. That was in 1947, and since then business at 
the hut had grown so much that the Kiwanians 
decided to build a bigger one, including facilities 
for bathers. Local merchants helped by donating 
equipment for the new structure that is worth $8000. 
It has a tea room, refreshment booth, dressing rooms 
and electrical conveniences. 





A Kiwanian fires the starting gun in one event of the Shawnee, 
Oklahoma club’s “Little Olympics,” a track meet that involved 
400 athletes different schools in the locality. 


about from 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA About sixty-five members 
of this club staged their annual “Little Olympics’”— 
a track meet involving 400 athletes from eight public 
and parochial schools in the vicinity. Before the 
meet was run, the sponsors, coaches, and captains of 
participating teams were entertained by the Ki- 
wanians. 

The meet began with a parade which included 
bands, pep clubs, and beauty queens from each 
school. After Kiwanis President O. O. Crutchfield 
crowned the queen, the track meet got underway 
with Kiwanians acting as athletic officials and help- 
ing handle the 7000 spectators. Trophies and dec- 
orations were bought by the Kiwanians and every 
contestant was given at least a novelty cap, some 
won small gold track shoes. 

ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians were con- 
spicuous for their activity during this town’s recent 
centennial observances. 

MONROE, WISCONSIN The Monroe club’s youth 
cabin has just been completed. Beside a trout 
stream in the rolling hills of Green County, this 
cabin and sixty acres of woodland make one of the 
finest youth recreation areas in all of Wisconsin. 


From the left in Carthage, are: J. Carpenter, Past I-I Gover- 
nor; Don Crum; President Hugh; T. Winbigler; Don Forsythe, 
Intl. Trustee; and Carthage Kiwanians Hedgecock and Jackson. 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS Carthage Kiwanians have 
helped Don Crum, who suffers from a congenital 
physical handicap, set up his own business. When 
the service clubbers learned that Don wanted to 
operate a newspaper stand and found that the boy 
had good business judgment, they furnished a 
building in the business district. The club 
helped him stock it. 

This story reached a climax on the day when Don 
opened his stand and sold a paper to his first cus- 
tomer, International President J. Hugh Jackson! 
You can imagine what a thrill Don received when he 
met the leader of Kiwanis International. 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA’ Three days after a twelve- 
year-old Girl Scout had passed her junior lifesaving 
tests at this club’s camp Kiwanianna, she saved a 
boy from drowning in the James River. 

ALBANY, GEORGIA On the twenty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Albany club’s “Kiwanis 
Clinic,” a club-sponsored $25,000 addition to the 
Phoebe Putney Hospital was dedicated. It consists 
of a reception room, two bedrooms, office, examina- 
tion and treatment room—all furnished with modern 
equipment. 


also 
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POMPTON LAKES, NEW JERSEY Members of this 
club took about eighty children to a major league 
baseball game in New York City. 

CADILLAC, MICHIGAN Outdoor enthusiasts from the 
Cadillac area are enjoying a veabin that was built 
this summer by Cadillac Kiwanians. The service 
clubbers put up a shelter that accommodates eight 
people when a local summer camp became over- 
crowded. The structure was equipped with bunk 
beds and furniture. A stove and insulation extend 
the cabin’s usefulness into the cold weather seasons. 

ARVADA-WHEATRIDGE, COLORADO The _ Kiwanis 
Club of Arvada-Wheatridge and the state fish and 
game department have formed a junior trout fishing 
club for youngsters of the vicinity. The conservation 
department stocked one section of a neighborhood 
creek with legal-size trout. This part of the stream 
was posted by Kiwanis, and the only anglers allowed 
in the territory are six to fifteen-year-olds carrying 
bright yellow membership cards of the Junior Fish- 
ing Club. 

On the back of each card appears these rules for 
the little fishermen: the card must be carried when 
fishing; five fish per day is the limit; all fishing must 
be done with a pole and line; anglers must stay with- 
in five feet of the stream; no stone or trash throwing; 
no fires, dogs or firearms permitted; farm property 
rights must be respected; infraction of any of these 
rules means loss of membership. In addition, the 
other Colorado fishing regulations apply. 

WYNNEWOOD, OKLAHOMA The Kiwanis Club of 
Wynnewood sponsored a 3000 mile tour for graduat- 
ing high school seniors. The seniors planned all 
year for this trip—studying harder so they could 
appreciate what they saw on the fifteen-day junket. 
The second group to take this tour, the 1949 grads 
traveled to Los Angeles and Yosemite National 
Park, returning by way of Hoover Dam, Grand 
Canyon and New Mexico. 

Many of the Wynnewood youngsters had never 
been outside of the state, but advance study pre- 
pared them to appreciate the tour. Special study 
about one spot to be visited was required of each 
class member. This information was passed along 
to the other seniors in speech classes or on the trip. 
The tour was financed by a concession at the school 
building and Kiwanians located the best eating and 
sleeping places, requesting cooperation from Kiwanis 
clubs on the travel route. 

At Phoenix, the tourists were guided through 
parks and other scenic spots. And in Los Angeles, 
former Wynnewood graduates planned sight-seeing 
excursions. At the Municipal building in LA, 
students watched the workings of a large city gov- 
ernment. They also went to Santa Catalina Island 
and visited the Republic Picture Studios. 

Wynnewood Kiwanians and educators agree that 
the senior tour is more important than a mere sight- 
seeing junket: Planning the trip helps youngsters 
get more out of their school (disciplinary problems 
are nil among teen-agers looking forward to an 
exciting trip). Also, by sponsoring the tour, the 
service clubbers have built a wholesome relation- 
ship with local youth. 

Twenty-three new graduates, the class sponsor, 
the high school superintendent and his wife and two 
drivers made the long bus trip this spring. Plans 
for the 1950 tour are now being made, and an es- 
timated forty-five people will go along. THE END 
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Ciean rr vp!” was the slogan for the South Side High 
School Key Club of Rockville Centre, New York, when 
its members donned overalls and jeans and raked 
the school lawn clean of littering papers and accumu- 
lated trash. Groups of Key Clubbers alternated in shifts 
until the grounds were as neat as a pin. . . . When the 
Kiwanis Club of Memphis, Tennessee sponsored the 
annual gridiron classic to benefit the Goodfellows’ fund, 
Key Clubbers from the five Memphis high schools sold 
five thousand tickets. . . . The Key Club of Laconia 
High School at Laconia, New Hampshire was instru- 
mental in assisting the head master in solving a problem 
of discipline and order in the school cafeteria. This 
group gave a banquet honoring the basketball team 
and established an annual $100 scholarship to a worthy 
senior. 


Ar JONESBORO, TENNESSEE, Key Clubbers of the Jones- 
boro High School presented an electric scoreboard 
costing $400 to the school. The money for this score- 
board was raised by the sale of advertisements appearing 
underneath the board. . On Teen-Age Day, Key 
Clubber Jimmy Clements of Mainland High School at 
Daytona Beach, Florida served as pastor of the First 
Baptist Church. He took complete charge of both 
morning services and preached his first sermon, “Christ’s 
Challenge to Youth,” that evening. 


Tue Key Cuussers of Vidalia High School, Vidalia, 
Georgia, staged a turkey shoot. They report a net 
profit of $102 for purchasing seventeen baskets of food 
for needy families. .. . The Anaconda High School Key 
Club at Anaconda, Montana presented an old-time 
minstrel show, proceeds from which will send delegates 
to the International convention and meet expenses of 
the district convention next April. 


Key Crussers at Miami Edison High School at Miami, 
Florida are cooperating with police and fire officials in a 
safety drive. Signs and posters displaying the safety 
theme have been placed throughout the school, and a 
special chapel program based on safety was presented. 
. .. Proceeds from operating a cold drink stand at the 
Kiwanis carnival by members of the Key Club of Henry 
Clay High School at Ashland, Virginia have gone toward 
the purchase of missing parts for the school’s piano. ... 
A paper drive was scheduled by the North Platte High 
School Key Club at North Platte, Nebraska. THE END 


KEY CLUB, < i. 





At the program given this year before their Kiwanis sponsors, 
members of the Charles L. Coon High School Key Club at Wilson, 
North Carolina cut loose with some Lower Slobbovian music, 
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MERCY 
(From page 21) 


pay for their own protection—to 
work out their own salvation. 

And this individualistic spirit has 
made every other ambulance fund 
drive successful. That these cam- 
paigns are carried out with almost 
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no promotion also indicates people’s 
ability to recognize a common prob- 
lem and solve it themselves. One 
circular letter is mailed annually to 
everyone in town—that’s all, just a 
reminder of the need. An average 
of $3200 per year has been collected 
this way! 

The money comes from high, low 


and middle income groups. Many 
letters, of which the following are 
typical, are sent with donations: 

“When business picks up, there 
will be more... ” 

“Sincere thanks for the use of the 
ambulance in June... ” 

“I wish I could give more... 

“IT am interested in donating some 
of my time to the first aid squad...” 

Once the wife of a man who had 
used the ambulance sent a check for 
two dollars. Her children enclosed 
forty-six and eighty-five cents each 
—all they had earned in the preced- 
ing month! 

During another fund drive, a 
colored lady asked if Negroes could 
use the ambulance. She was told that 
help is given to anyone who needs it, 
and that Negroes had used the serv- 
ice. The woman began soliciting 


” 


contributions from many of her 
friends, who also appreciated the 
community’s just attitude toward 
social justice. Such local service, 


based on the Golden Rule, is cer- 
tainly more of an asset to democracy 
than civil rights legislation, designed 
to enforce fair play from Washington, 
D. C. 

One of the toughest problems faced 
in maintaining the ambulance serv- 
ice has been assembling a good first 
aid squad. Many emergency calls 
come during the day, when it’s hard 
for townspeople to leave their jobs. 
This difficulty has been solved by 
distributing the inconveniences as 
fairly as possible among the twenty- 
two squad members (five are Ki- 
wanians and two are Kiwanis wives). 

All squadders are trained in first 
aid work, and five are capable in- 
structors. This training, plus com- 
mon has enabled the squad 
to meet some strange emergencies. 
When the Boonton Kiwanis Ambu- 
lance was carrying one expectant 
mother to a hospital, the driver had 
to stop and park while the squad 
performed the delivery. Seven other 
babies have been born in the ambu- 
lance, and two were named after 
members of the squad. 

On September 20, 1940 there was 
a great explosion at the Hercules 
Powder Plant, thirteen miles away. 
A few minutes after the blast jarred 
Boonton, the community ambulance 
Was speeding toward the disaster 
area. Several hundred casualties 
littered the plant grounds, and Boon- 
tonians helped carry them to hos- 
pitals in the vicinity. 

The ambulance has answered up 
to nine calls a day, and once was 
busy from eleven in the morning 
until four the next morning. 

Squadders have handled every 
assignment—no matter how unusual 


sense, 
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—with speed and efficiency. Never- 
theless, the Kiwanis Club of Boonton 
insures squad members and the ve- 
hicle against malpractice and dam- 
age suits although no such suit has 
ever been filed. Squadders are in- 
sured against death, disability and 
injury, too. All this coverage costs 


about $400 a year, but businessmen | 


know the necessity of insurance pro- 
tection, and the ambulance service is 
run by practical people. 

The laws governing squad proced- 
ure are insurance against bickering, 
mismanagement and poor personnel. 
Unlike many laws, these are written 
so they can be understood, and con- 
tain few loopholes. Some samples: 

“Approved applicants [for mem- 
bership] must serve a trial period of 
two months and have answered a 
minimum of six calls... ” 

“The decision of the Kiwanis board 
of directors [on all disputes] shall be 
final. Under no circumstances may 
any member of the squad appeal to 
the general membership or any single 
member of Kiwanis, or appear at a 
regular dinner meeting of the Ki- 
wanis club unless with the consent 
or request of the directors of the 
Kiwanis club...” 

The statutes provide for monthly 
squad meetings, yearly election of 
officers, and define the members’ 
duties. Monthly dues are charged 
so squadders pay for the privilege of 
serving the community! 

Members of the Kiwanis First Aid 
Squad, who have good reason to be 
proud of their organization, have 
long wished for an ambulance head- 
quarters as the center for their ac- 
tivities. By the end of this year, their 
wish will be realized, for a head- 
quarters is now being constructed. 
Like every other phase of the Ki- 
wanis Ambulance Service’s develop- 
ment, this one is being accomplished 











by the people of Boonton. The Ki- | 


wanis club bought the property, and 
many Kiwanians are doing construc- 
tion work in their spare time. 

Materials are provided at cut rates 
by dealers, and skilled tradesmen 
have volunteered their services on 
weekends. One Sunday a mason was 
putting up the chimney. His helper 
was a stranger who worked so hard 
that the mason offered him a job at 
“better pay than you’re probably 
gettin’ now.” The helper smiled, be- 
cause he was president of the Boon- 
ton bank. 

The work of the Boonton Kiwanis 


Ambulance Service has not only | 


community—it has also brought a | 


spirit of self-reliance that is greatly 


toward communities appealing for 
outside aid. THE END 
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Full-size, 8-column Burroughs 
Adding Machine... Only $125, 
plus applicable taxes 


Now you can save time... cut operating costs... do away com- 
pletely with the drudgery of mental figuring—all for just a few 
dollars down and the balance in easy monthly payments! 


That’s all it takes to buy a new full-size, eight-column Burroughs 
adding machine with new square keys and non-glare keyboard 
that make adding easier, faster, more accurate. 


Your Burroughs is precision-built to last a lifetime. It’s sturdy and 
durable, yet compact in size. Anyone can operate it. 


Even if you have only a little figure work to do each day—or each 
week—you can’t afford to be without this machine that actually 
pays for itself while saving you time and money. Don’t put it off! See 
the new Burroughs NOW! Call the nearest Burroughs represent- 
ative for a demonstration on your figure work, or mail the coupon, 


STOP PROFIT LEAKS! 


A new booklet “25 Ways to 
Save Time, Stop Profit Leaks, 
Reduce Costs” shows how you 
can obtain more information 


made life safer and happier for this | £0 records you now have 


available; how you can obtain 
records that reveal new 
sources of profit. Of special 


| interest to retailers. It’s free 
needed to buck the current trend | 


and yours for the asking. 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Dept. C, Detroit 32, Michigan H 


(1) I would like to have a Burroughs adding I 
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(] Send me booklet “25 Ways to Save Time.” 
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Q. How are club Achievement Re- 
ports graded and by whom? 

A. Annual Club Achievement Re- 
ports are graded by District Committees 
For grading 
purposes, clubs are placed into five di- 


on Achievement Reports. 


visions according to size—total active, 
reserve and privileged membership, as 
of the first of the year, as follows: Gold 


Division (101 members or over), Silver 
(76 to 100 members), Orange 
(51 to 75 members), Blue Di- 
White Di- 


Division 
Division 
vision (36 to 50 members), 
vision (35 members or less). 

The winning reports for each class are 
then sent to the International commit- 
tee for grading and the selection of win- 
ning reports for International awards. 


Q. Our club was forced to suspend 
its meeting during the week in which 
a hurricane struck the community with 
devastating force. Is there any pro- 
vision for such an emergency whereby 
a club can protect its high attendance 


average? 
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A. Yes. Section Seven of the Official 
Attendance Rules states “in the event a 
regular club meeting is abandoned due 
to an epidemic or disaster affecting the 
entire community, the meeting shall be 
ignored in calculating club attendance, 
subject to the approval of the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees upon the re- 
quest of the district governor.” 


Q. What is meant by “regularly 
constituted meetings of the board of 
directors?” 

A. Meetings of the board of directors 
that are planned in advance and held 
regularly on the same day and at the 
same time each month, as determined 
by the board of directors are considered 
“regularly constituted meetings of the 
board of directors.” The term is used 
to differentiate between such meetings 
and “called” or “special” meetings of the 
board. 


Q. Where will the International 
convention be held in 1950? 


A. Miami, Florida, May 7-11. 
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CITY PATTERN SHOP 


The manufacturer, a Kiwanian, donates 5% of each sale to the Syracuse club for the benefit 
of the work being done for underprivileged boys and girls. 
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SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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THANKSGIVING 
(From page 9) 
day they were thus rationed, there 
were only seven people well enough 
to care for the sick. They planted 
corn by hand, and it did well. 

In November Governor Bradford 
proclaimed a feast of thanksgiving. 
Had they got rich within one year? 
Absolutely not. Our midwestern 
farmers today wouldn’t waste their 
time gathering the small crop of corn 
the Pilgrim Fathers raised that year, 
but to them it was abundance. 

At this first Thanksgiving there 
were only fifty-five white people 
present and ninety Indians. There 
were only four white women to cook 
for all this group. They cooked and 
ate outdoors, and the festival lasted 
for several days. 

Thanksgiving was not born out of 
plenty, but out of poverty and sor- 
row and hardship and _ suffering. 
Thanksgiving is a spirit within the 
life of man and has nothing to do 
with his economic standing. 

There are some basic fundamentals 
about their lives which we would do 
well to imitate. 

The first is that, because of their 
spirit, the world could not ignore 
them. They could not be ignored, 
not because of who they were, but 
because of what they represented. 
They were “nobodies” so far as much 
of the world was concerned; but 
these “nobodies” allied themselves 
with the cause of freedom and equal- 
ity and thus became people whom 
the world had to respect. 


Great causes make men significant. 
They became significant and impor- 
tant as they stood against oppression. 
Whenever men strive to become 
significant because of who they are, 
that is a fatal thing. But when they 
lose sight of themselves and lay hold 
upon the ideals and principles for 
which Christ stood, they become 
significant men whom the world 
looks upon with respect. 

If you will carefully examine the 
Gospel record you will find two 
camps in Jesus’ day: those who loved 
Him and those who hated Him. 
Those who loved Him were willing 
to follow to death; those who hated 
Him plotted and planned the Cruci- 
fixion. But one thing must be said 
of the Master: He could not be 
ignored. 

The originators of Thanksgiving 
with a capital T were men whose 
lives also were sensitive to the needs 
of the world in which they lived. 
Bishop F. J. McConnell tells the 
story of his walk along the seashore 
with an old sea captain. The wind 
was howling and the waves were 
MAGAZINE 
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lashing at their feet with such fury 
that it was difficult to be heard even 
as they walked, shoulder to shoulder. 
Dusk was gathering, and the night 
was coming on. 

All of a sudden the old sea captain 
stopped and listened. “Someone’s in 
distress out there,” he remarked. 

McConnell said he listened in- 
tensely and heard nothing except the 
howling of the wind and the lashing 
of the waves. But the captain insisted 
someone needed help. 

They rushed back to the boat 
house, sent out help, and, sure 
enough, some fishermen were found 
hanging on to their boat, which had 
been turned over by the wind. 

That old sea captain’s ears were so 
tuned and sensitive to the cry of 
distress that he could not be mis- 
taken. Our forefathers’ lives were 
sensitive to the needs of the world in 
which they lived. So often we miss 
the vital issues of life and see only 
the insignificant. We see only the 
field mice when there is big game 
to be found. 





The third fundamental is that our 
forefathers left evidence that they 


had lived. There is a story of the 
early West to the effect that a man 
was found dead in the street one 
morning. All the circumstantial evi- 
dence pointed to a certain man as the 
murderer. To the amazement of all 
concerned, including the judge, the 
man did not try to prove he was 
innocent; he simply asked the court 
to prove the dead man had ever been 
alive. The dead man was a stranger; 
no one had ever seen him alive; he 
had no identification on him. The 
court could not prove the dead man 
had ever been alive! 

That story simply illustrates a 
point in life: How many of us are 
leaving any evidence that we have 
lived? It will do us good to reflect 
upon those who chose to walk free- 
dom’s way and suffer the hardships 
of a new world to bring about a bet- 
ter life for mankind. THE END 
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Second Baseman Jackie 


Hayes was undaunted by 


Nature's 
Blindtold 


- THIS summer, fans showed 
Jackie Hayes that they hadn’t for- 
gotten his skill as a baseball player 
nor the great courage he had dis- 
played in overcoming a_ terrible 
handicap. Before a game between the 
Chicago White Sox and the Wash- 
ington Senators—Jackie played for 
both—the blind Kiwanian from 
Clanton, Alabama received a $6000 
tribute from the fans and his per- 
sonal friends. Then Jackie and his 
seeing eye dog walked off the field 
on which Jackie had starred between 
1932 and 1940. 

It was during spring training in 
1940 that Jackie’s eyes began to fail. 
After a few games he knew it was 
hopeless, and returned to his home 
in Clanton. Rather than wait in 





despair for Nature to shroud his life 
in blackness, Jackie decided to get 
a job that he could learn well enough 
to continue when his eyesight van- 
ished. So he entered and won a 
political campaign for county tax 
collector. By December 1943, when 
he became totally blind, Jackie and 
his wife had mastered the job. The 
Hayeses have done such a good job 
that state auditors have compli- 
mented them. 

Jackie became a Kiwanian in 1946. 
Now a director of the Clanton club, 
he is regarded by associates as “one 
of our most loyal Kiwanians.” In 
appreciation for his Kiwanis activity 
and his courage, the Clanton club 
sponsored Jackie’s recent visit to 
Chicago. —FRED HAWES 





Before the game, Jackie, at the left, and his son 
visited with Luke Appling, veteran White Soxer who played with Jackie 
and took part in the tribute to Kiwanian Hayes. 
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5 | inniversary Clubs 


Rock Island, Illinois December 15 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
December 20 


Kankakee, [Illinois .December 27 
Medina, Ohio December 27 
Maryville-Alcoa, 

Tennessee erase * December 29 
Columbus, Georgia........... December 31 


us finniversary Clubs 


Taunton, Massachusetts. December 4 
Medicine Hat, Alberta...December 5 
Rutherfordton, North 

Carolina ..December 5 
Amory, Mississippi. December 15 
Oconto Falls, Wisconsin. December 15 
Bremen, Indiana _.....December 16 
Quakertown, Pennsyl- 

vania December 18 
Ridgewood, Brooklyn, 

New York December 18 
Rogers, Arkansas December 18 


El Centro, California December 19 


Paintsville, Kentucky December 19 
Sidney, Montana December 22 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma December 22 
Clavton, New Jersey December 23 
Olivia, Minnesota December 31 
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FINER CHEESES 


FROM THE 


CHEESE CENTER OF THE WORLD 


ideal for 
Holiday Gifts 
You Never Tasted FINER CHEESE 


You never saw A GIFT more pleasing... our 
“EPICUREAN SELECTION” is the ideal gift for 
the friend or business associate who “has every - 
thing”. 7 distinctive and exciting taste treats ... 
generous quantity of each. Contains 1 lb. Aged 
Wisconsin Cheddar, 12 oz. Balgique, 1 lb. Aged 
Brick, 4 oz. Camembert, 8 oz. Yorkshire, 4 oz. Blue 
and Lib. Mild Wisconsin Cheddar Cheese. - $650 
In beautiful “Keystone” Gift Box . . 


OTHER POPULAR ASSORTMENTS 
“FIVE FLAVORS." A selection of rich variety. 1 Ib. Aged 
Wisconsin Cheddar, 8 oz. Yorkshire, 4 oz. Blue, 1 Ib. $485 
Aved Brick, 12 oz. Balgique. In “‘Keystone’’ Gift Box — 
“ALL AMERICAN” & ox. cact “d and Mild Wise onsin 

Cheddar, 8 on. Axed Brick Cheese, 13 $2. 
Balgique 
American Ty pe Cheeses our specialty ...sold direct 
to purchaser only . never sold in stores. When yca 
buy direct, you are assured cheese correctly aged for 
perfect enjoyment. ORDER NOW. You'll want boxes 
for all your friends, too. Send check or money order. 
We pay shipping charges to any U.S. address 


Plymouth Kiwanis Club 


BOX 267 - PLYMOUTH, WIS. 
CHEEESE CENTER OF THE WORLD 
Proceeds to 
Club Youth Activities Fund 








Handling Complaints 

A growing number of cities are doing 
their best to help irate citizens complain 
to municipal officials. The American 
Public Works Association reports that 
New York City public works trucks now 
have the phone number of the complaint 
department printed on them for the con- 
venience of residents. 

Procedures for handling complaints 
have been instituted recently in the pub- 
lic works departments of Dallas, Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery, Alabama; 
Rochester and Corning, New York; 
Glendale, California; and Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

The usual procedure involves record- 
ing the details of the complaint in dupli- 
cate so that a notification can be sent 
out to the foreman concerned, and one 
copy kept in the central office. After 
action is taken on the complaint, the 
foreman reports this fact to the central 
office, which then calls or writes the 
citizen to see if the matter has been 
handled to his satisfaction. 


Non-property Tax Sources 

An increasing amount of municipal 
revenue is coming from sources other 
than the property tax, the International 
City Managers’ Association reports. Re- 
cent US Census Bureau studies note 
that from 1942 to 1947 the proportion of 
property tax yield to total city revenue 
dropped 8.4 per cent. 

Municipal revenue of 397 cities over 
25,000 population rose 13.2 per cent from 
1946 to 1947, according to the bureau. In 
this period, the property tax rose only 
5.9 per cent. Other revenue sources sky- 
rocketed during the year: sales and 
gross receipt taxes went up 78.7 per cent, 
license and other miscellaneous levies 
rose 15.1 per cent. Aid from state and 
federal governments increased 17.6 per 
cent. 

The 397 largest cities spent $3,400,000 
for general governmental purposes dur- 
ing 1947—an increase of 18.5 per cent 
over 1946. Almost three-fourths of this 
total was for operations. Every munici- 
pal function contributed to the increase. 
The greatest increases were for public 
safety, schools and public welfare. 

Capital outlay rose 89.4 per cent from 
$168,000,000 to $318,000,000—about three 
times the average war-year expenditure. 
The rate of increase in 1946-47 ranged 
from 59.7 per cent for cities of 25,000 to 
50,000 up to 106.5 per cent for cities over 
one million population. 

Data collected by the International 
City Managers’ Association for the 1949 
Municipal Year Book indicates this 


trend continued throughout last year. 


Cities listing revenue from non-prop- 
erty sources reported more than $205,- 
700,000 collected last year. 

Here is a summary of the year book’s 
survey findings: 

Utility taxes: 

At least 194 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion levy taxes on some or all of the 
public utilities operating inside their 
limits. Sixteen adopted the tax for the 
first time during 1948. Most utility 
taxes are on gross receipts or gross 
earnings except in thirteen cities, where 
the tax is levied on the utility bill. 
More than $33,600,000 were collected last 
year by 181 of the cities imposing utility 
taxes. 

Gross receipts: 

More than $60,100,000 were collected 
last year by ninety-three of the 103 
cities that levied taxes on the gross 
receipts of businesses. In 1948, ten re- 
porting cities imposed this tax for the 
first time. California led all other states 
in the number of cities over 10,000 with 
taxes on gross business receipts. 

Amusement taxes: 

At the end of 1948, 148 cities over 
10,000 population taxed admissions to 
theaters and other amusements. Ad- 
mission taxes brought more than $14,- 
200,000 to 125 of the reporting cities. 

Retail sales taxes: 

California dominated the city retail 
sales tax picture in 1948, because forty- 
two of the fifty cities over 10,000 levied 
this tax. Eleven of the twelve cities 
putting retail sales tax in effect in 1948 
were in that state. Revenue from this 
tax was $15,500,000 in forty-five cities 
last year. 

Income and payroll taxes: 

Twenty-two of the reporting cities 
over 10,000 population taxed incomes of 
individuals and earnings of businesses 
at the end of 1948. At least ten of these 
cities adopted their income taxes during 
1948. 

Gasoline and motor vehicle taxes: 

Thirty cities levy taxes on the sale or 
storage of motor fuel within the city 
limit. Gas tax revenue amounted to 
$9,700,000 for the twenty-two cities 
that reported their earnings with Wash- 
ington, D. C., collecting nearly two- 
thirds of this total. 

Alcoholic beverage taxes: 

Alcoholic beverages were taxed in 
twenty-six cities over 10,000 population 
last year with two of these adopting the 
tax for the first time. 

Tobacco taxes: 

Thirty-seven cities reported levying 
cigarette or tobacco taxes at the end of 
1948. THE END 
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DEMOCRACY 
(From page 39) 


velop ideas in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. America is a great human 
laboratory where all manner of ideas 
are developed and tested in the fires 
of human experience. In religion we 
have long since outdone the famous 
fifty-seven varieties. Every possible 
facet of Christianity is examined and 
proclaimed within our boundaries. 
This has its liabilities, but it also has 
its possibilities. In education we are 
scarcely less diverse—one can find 
schools ranging from the crossroads 
schoolhouse with primitive interpre- 
tation of the three R’s to the effete 
finishing school of the exclusive 
eastern community; and from the 
great state universities which are 
under the constant vigilance of poli- 
ticians and economic pressure groups 
to the strong free universities where 
the latest theories of education are 
given careful development. 





: 
So, TOO, in the world of business 
and industry there is a freedom of 
ideas. In America a man may buy an 
automobile manufactured by a pri- 
vate corporation owned by thousands 
of stockholders, drive it for endless 
thousands of miles on highways 
owned and operated by the public, 
purchase his insurance from a mu- 
tual insurance company, buy his 
gasoline from a cooperative gasoline 
pump, and have his car repaired by a 
small businessman who owns and 
operates his own facilities. Yet all 
these varieties of business are inter- 
locked in the framework of freedom 
of enterprise. We are no more bound 
to one economic pattern than we are 
bound to one interpretation of re- 
ligion, one theory of education, or to 
one political party. This is all to the 
good, for it means that if there is a 
better way of doing things it will be 
discovered and proved good or bad 
in this vast laboratory of ideas which 
is America. 

Finally, there is the opportunity to 
develop personalities uninhibited by 
race or class distinctions. Surely 
there are some who will wish to stop 
men here and say, “But America is 
full of oppressive prejudices.” Of 
course, it is. And yet every group in 
America is free to prove itself 
worthy and to make a place for itself 
on the American scene. In Hitler’s 
Germany the Jews had no opportu- 
nity to fight for their own freedom. 
The government was against them. 

This may not be much—but it is a 
fundamental and important ingredi- 
ent of our democratic way. Further- 
more, there is every indication that 
the democratic process is at work at 
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this point. As in most things demo- 
cratic, it is slow. But every one of 
us who joins the battle to give equal 
opportunity for social acceptability 
to all will increase the tempo of the 
struggle and help to speed the in- 
evitable result. And we cannot be 
unaware that the eyes of the world 
are on us at this point. Nothing is 
doing more to weaken our moral in- 
fluence in the world than our failure 
to solve the problems of inter-racial 
prejudice. There is an urgency about 
this which we dare not ignore. 

For the communists eagerly sieze 
every example of injustice and in- 
tolerance within our democracies, 
using these incidents as “proof” that 
the common man doesn’t have a 
chance at happiness and _ security 
anywhere but under communism. 

We must remember that democ- 
racy was not designed for the culti- 
vation of hothouse plants. We repre- 
sent a rugged type of life, in which 
the struggle of ideas is more often 
rough and tumble than placid. We 
can be sure that any man who stands 
courageously for advanced convic- 
tions will have his convictions sorely 
and severely tested before they have 
achieved any general acceptance. 
Here again is a desirable feature of 
democracy. And while we remember 
with chagrin that Abraham Lincoln 
was the object of most unseemly vili- 
fication, and that Jane Adams was 
dropped from the rolls of a Christian 
church because she was considered 
not Christian enough, still we would 
not depreciate the value of the social 
fires through which our greatest per- 
sonalities have walked unscathed in 
the process of their social testing. 
This is far superior to the rigid social 
systems which have produced the 
often soft and flabby personalities of 
the lords and ladies in other lands. 

Our world needs an America made 
up of rugged people with rugged 
minds and rugged faith. And as 
Christian citizens we have tremen- 
dous responsibilities. The democratic 
method by which we live needs the 
constant criticism of devout and 
thoughtful people, and the goals to- 
ward which we strive as a nation 
need constant clarification and re- 
newal, that we may better fulfill the 
high destiny we have in the human 
family. 

Democracy, after all, is you. De- 
mocracy is you and your neighbor. 
Democracy is you and your neighbor 
and your neighbor’s neighbor. It is 
this and nothing else. It is no more— 
and no less. Democracy is you. And 
if you would seek to discover its 
character and its quality, then look 
first into the hidden depths of your 
own heart! THE END 
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MOBILCHAIR 


THE ELECTRIC POWER VEHICLE 


Especially designed to 
take the ‘‘capped”’ 
out of ‘‘handicapped”’ 


LET US PUT THEM 
BACK TO WORK 


See Its Features: 
*One Hand Control 
*R. or L. Hand Drive 
*Automatic Safety 
Brake 
*Two Speeds Forward 
or Reverse 
*Twenty Mile Range 
*Use Indoors or Out 
*Built-in Battery 
Charger 
*D-ive F'ush to Tables 
*Width 27”—Length 
O”—Weight 3102 Dealerships 


$350.00 wee = 






available 
F.O.B. Clubs 
Detroit distributed by 


KIWANIS CLUB of DETROIT-REDFORD, Inc. 
18050 Lahser Road Detroit 19, Michigan 





WEDNESDAY 





Three-Way Calendar 
® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8”x13”. Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. 
Emblem enameled in official colors. 
**MEETS TODAY" printed in heavy red 
type on every club meeting day through- 
out the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


SRI ia a cles cae es $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each...... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each...... 2.35 


Lots over 50, each...... 2.30 
Add 25c for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 E. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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([aarter MemMsBeRS, of course, are highly respected in 
every Kiwanis club, but few have been honored as 
Bob Ryan, a charter member of the Madison, Lake 
County, Ohio club. Kiwanians and others in the locality 
built Bob a house in appreciation for his contributions 
to the community. Because it was built by friendship, 
Bob calls his new home “Amity.” 


Jor Tue first time in nearly forty years, a candidate 
was elected on the first ballot to membership in the 
Imperial Outer Guard of the Shrine of North America. 
He is Kiwanian George E. Stringfellow of the New 
York City c'ub. Membership in the Shrine is now more 
than 600,000, and by the time George becomes Imperial 
Potentate, there should be a million. 


‘Tue John Tracy Clinic for Deaf and Dumb Children— 
a national organization—has been actively supported by 
the Kiwanis Club of University Park, Los Angeles, 
California. So it is appropriate that this club’s first 
president, Archie Gower, has been appointed to a chair 
on the advisory board of this clinic. 


‘Tuts year the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Ontario is pre- 
senting the fathers of all new babies with Kiwi dolls. 
Developed by the wife of Club President Charles H. 
Everett, the innovation has created much interest among 
club members. The dolls are colored either blue or pink, 
and the namt Kiwi is symbolic. K stands for kindness; 
I for integrity; W for wisdom; and I for initiative. The 
thought behind giving these dolls to new papas is this: 
“The Kiwi is a little of Kiwanis for a little Kiwanian.” 


‘THe First meeting of Kiwanians aboard the Queen 
Elizabeth was held as the big liner sailed from Europe 
to New York. Dr. W. A. Tully of Los Angeles instigated 
the meeting. Other Kiwanians attending were: A. W. 
Bisson, Downtown Vancouver, British Columbia; J. C. 
Spencer, Alameda, California; Dr. J. P. Wall, Jackson, 
Mississippi; and Dr. W. G. Workman, Tracy, Minnesota. 
Past Lrevrenant Governor Willis Dunbar of the Michi- 
gan District has received an award from the B'nai 
Brith Lodge for making the most outstanding contribu- 
tion to the development of tolerance toward minority 
groups during the last year. Kiwanian Dunbar, a past 
president of the Kalamazoo club, is a news commentator 
and program director for radio station WKZO. 


A virrerent kind of family night was held at Ripley, 
Ohio. Members of this club hosted the annual affair 
which is attended by Kiwanis clubs that have sponsored 
each other during the past fifteen years. Five Kiwanis 
generations were present, including these clubs: Ports- 
mouth, New Richmond, Mount Washington, Ripley and 
Russellville. 
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Here’s a new slant on new club building. The Albany, 
New York Kiwanians’ club building committee formed 
two clubs on the same night! These new clubs—Colonie- 
Albany and Altamont—make a total of eight built by 
the men in Albany. 


Tue golden wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey V. Lott—both staunch supporters of the Gales- 
burg, Illinois club—occasioned the celebration of Ki- 
wanian Lott’s twenty-third consecutive year of perfect 
attendance. Lott’s wife has gone her husband one bet- 
ter, however. For thirty years, she has maintained a 
perfect attendance record at the various Kiwanis Ladies’ 
Night functions! 


Past International President Carl E. Endicott—the man 
who lead Kiwanis in 1932 and 1933—is dead. He was 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Huntington, Indiana in 
1922-23: lieutenant governor of the Indiana district in 
1925; served as district governor in 1927; was a member 
of the International Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
for 1927-28. Carl was elected an International Trustee 
at the Milwaukee convention in 1929, and re-elected at 
Miami in 1931. 

Carl was a charter member of the Huntington, Indiana 
club, and also belonged to the Kiwanis Clubs of Atlanta, 
Georgia and North Manchester, Indiana during his long 
and distinguished career in Kiwanis. THE END 





Past International President Carl E. Endicott of the North 
Manchester club and past member at Atlanta and Huntington. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 

(From page 11) 
specific problem and gives the solu- 
tion. Their titles run from “Finding 
Work for the Dull Seasons in the 
Rug Cleaning Industry” to “Effective 
Use of Floor Display in a Furniture 
Store.” 

Generally, the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s bulletins and other publica- 
tions are written to discuss at greater 
length specific problems encountered 
by businessmen. Here is a good 
example: 

A veteran in Cincinnati decided to 
open a book store and sought help 
from the local field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. He was 
supplied with a copy of “Establishing 
and Operating a Book Store,” and his 
plans were discussed at length. 

The book given the prospective 
businessman is one of a series of 
publications on establishing and op- 
erating various businesses. Accord- 
ing to Wilford White, Assistant Chief 
of the Small Business Division, more 
than a million copies of these books 
were sold. 

On the basis of population studies 
on file at the field office, the govern- 
ment representative found that the 
section where the young man 
planned to open his shop was too 
poor to support the kind of high- 
class book store that he had in mind. 

This, the Commerce Department 
man explained, was probably the 
reason why there was no book store 
in the neighborhood—a fact that led 
the veteran to plan the store in that 
part of the city. Instead, he was told 
to look in an area to the west of his 
previously chosen site, even though 
it was closer to an existing book 
store. In that section statistics 
showed that per capita earnings were 
very high. 


5 > HELP him keep a set of books, 
the veteran was given two books. 
The first, “Record Keeping for Re- 
tail Stores,” (Industrial Series No. 
80) illustrates a system which is 
readily adaptable to a book store. 
The second, “The Small Businessman 
and his Financial Statements,” (Eco- 
nomic Series No. 70) would be of 
value to him in analyzing his bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment. Both these pamphlets are 
available to businessmen at fifteen 
cents each from the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

The prospective businessman was 
told of some of the peculiarities of 
the book business that he may not 
have known. He was told that he 
could not buy and sell at whatever 
price he chose because certain types 
of price competition were outlawed 
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by state and federal fair trade laws. 
To help him further, he was given a 
copy of the “Small Business Index 
to Selected Publications,’ where he 
could locate publications on specific 
subjects. 

While the Small Business Division 
and the Office of Technical Services 
are organized to help small business 
particularly, the staffs of other gov- 
ernment bureaus are available to the 
small manufacturer or merchant. 
The US Public Health Service is an 
example. 

Because the workman’s good health 
helps production, big business firms 
have set up accident prevention pro- 
grams and are beginning to provide 
in-plant medical services. 


»'MALL businessmen are just as in- 
KJ terested in the efficiency and 
welfare of their workers.  Statis- 
tically, a small plant employing 200 
persons will lose 1600 man-hours of 
productive labor every year from 
absentee-ism caused by accidents 
and poor health. 

But, small businessmen believe 
that they cannot adopt the big firms’ 
methods. They can’t afford, and in 
fact do not need, the full time serv- 


(See SMALL BUSINESS page 52) 
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When you're south this fall and win- 


ter—or during the Kiwanis Convention 
| in Miami next May—one thing you 
must not miss is an overnight cruise 

to Havana on the palatial S.S. FLOR- 
IDA. 


at sea 


Entertainment, berth and meals 
included in fare. Sails from 
Miami Monday and Thursday, returns 
from Havana Wednesday and Friday. 


Roundtrip fare only $46 plus taxes. 






Take your car to 
Cuba, too, at 
low P&O rates! 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 

What red-blooded American young- 
ster can resist the thrill of a whooping 
good Indian fight—especially when the 
US Cavalry rides victoriously into the 
foray? And what movie-goer, young or 
old, can fail to be charmed by the sheer 
artistry of Director John Ford, whose 
camera has recorded some of the most 
memorable sagas of the dangerous and 
exciting era of the old West. In “SHE 
WORE A YELLOW RIBBON,” Ford 
has given the screen one of its most in- 
cisive character studies of the crusty 
old Army warriors who manned the 
early outposts of civilization—and cer- 
tainly one of its most beautiful Techni- 
color achievements. John Wayne heads 
an impressive cast, in the role of a 
hard-riding, tobacco-chewing Cavalry 
captain, who commands equal respect 
and admiration at a square dance or on 
the battle fields 

The story centers around an Indian 
uprising which alerts the Army outpost 
at Fort Starke. Wayne, who has only 
a few days to serve before his retire- 
ment, is assigned one last mission of 
driving back the threatening band of 
marauding Cheyennes. His assignment 
is made more hazardous by the presence 
of the major’s niece (Joanne Dru), who 
is torn romantically between two of 
his young lieutenants, John Agar and 
Harry Carey, Jr. When the party 
reaches its destination, the Indians have 
already attacked, and Wayne is forced 
to turn back and report his last effort 
a failure. With only twelve minutes to 
go before his retirement, however, he 
takes a handful of men and disperses 
the Indians by the simple expedient of 
stampeding their horses. 

From beginning to end, the picture 
is tailor-made for youthful audiences. 
The suspense and action are handled 
with restraint, and the absence of actual 
killings in the picture makes it more 
suitable for kids than most Westerns. 

considered synonomous 

with clean, wholesome 
family entertainment. But Mickey has 
outgrown such roles as the one he made 
famous in the Andy Hardy series and, 
with the passing of time, his movies 
have become progressively more so- 


There was a time when 
the name of Mickey Rooney 
on a theater marquee was 


In “THE BIG WHEEL,” in 
which Rooney plays a midget auto 
racer, some of the sequences are ex- 


phisticated. 


tremely suggestive. 


; “OH, YOU BEAUTIFUL 
ag DOLL” is a bright, spark- 
i} +y ling, Technicolored musical, 

rich in familiar old tunes, 
and perfectly contrived to 
please everyone. 


“IT MARRIED A COM- 

MUNIST,” starring Laraine 

q Day and Robert Ryan, is a 

tense melodrama dealing 

with the plotting of water- 

front Commies who ensnare unthinking 

victims into their underground organi- 

zation and hold them by vicious, gang- 

ster-like tactics. The story is excitingly 

told and well acted. It is too rough for 

children but it is morally okay, and 

it sounds an alert that all conscientious 
Americans should heed. 


PREVIOUSLY PREVIEWED 
“ANNA LUCASTA,” 
j starring Paulette Goddard, 
with John Ireland and Os- 
car Homolka. Lurid and 
with an immoral plot. 

“I MAS A MALE WAR BRIDE,” with 
Cary Grant and Ann Sheridan. Too 
sophisticated for children. 

“ROPE OF SAND,” with Burt Lan- 
caster, Paul Henreid, Claude Rains and 
Corinne Calvet. Too brutal for kids. 

“WHITE HEAT,” starring James Cag- 
ney, Virginia Mayo and Edmond 
O’Brien. Toughest gangster yarn in 
years, and definitely taboo for young- 


sters. 
) Delightful and_ inspiring 
for the whole family. 

“NEPTUNE’S DAUGHTER,” starring 
Red Skelton and Esther Williams. Pure 
nonsensical fun for audiences of any 
age. 
“RED, HOT AND BLUE,” with Betty 
Hutton and Victor Mature. Pure pan- 
demonium and fun for all. 

“TOP O’ THE MORNING,” starring 
Bing Crosby with Barry Fitzgerald. Ut- 
terly delightful and completely unobjec- 
tionable. THE END 


“COME TO THE STA- 
BLE,” co-starring Loretta 
Young and Celeste Holm. 


SMALL BUSINESS 
(From page 51) 
ices of an industrial hygiene expert. 

Nevertheless, a small businessman 
can get help. And, without direct 
cost to him. If he can’t get it from 
his state industrial hygiene division, 
he may call upon the US Public 
Health Service in Washington. 

Here a corps of specialists operates 
a well-equipped industrial hygiene 
laboratory for analyzing dust sam- 
ples, chemicals, metals and radio- 
active materials to determine how 
they may be safely used in industry. 
Upon request they will not only sup- 
ply answers to any technical ques- 
tion about industrial hygiene, but 
will make surveys and recommend 
measures for eliminating occupa- 
tional disease hazards. They will 
also help the small businessman plan 
medical services for his employees. 

Government gives small business 
an even break in its buying, too. 
Small business is selling to the gov- 
ernment on equal terms with the big 
firms. Many businessmen are not 
aware that it is the declared policy 
of Congress that a fair proportion of 
the total purchases and contracts for 
supplies and services shall be placed 
with small business. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, for example, spent 
$846,000,000, or approximately forty- 
two per cent of its $2,000,000,000 pro- 
curement fund with small business 
firms during the fiscal year 1949. 

The Department of Defense has al- 
ready set up a military procurement 
information center which in its first 
fifteen days of operation answered 
2539 inquiries. About eighty per cent 
of these originated with companies 
employing from fifty to seventy-five. 

The information center is a clear- 
ing house. Its puts the businessman 
in touch with the proper office where 
he may get detailed information 
about what is being bought and how 
he may qualify as a bidder. 

The small businessman owes it to 
himself to make maximum use of the 
government’s facilities for helping 
him. The pamphlets issued by the 
government are either free or sold at 
or below cost of production. Their 
authors are generally experts on 
government payroll, or have been 
hired to do the research and writing. 
By using these services, the small 
businessman will be able to run his 
business better and be prepared for 
the tougher competition ahead. He 
will also convince himself at first 
hand that, contrary to popular be- 
lief, “big business” is not “running 
the government” for its own benefit 


through lobbies. THE END 
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PLANT HUNTERS 
(From page 36) 
they are searching primarily for an 
oil or grass crop which will grow in 
those areas of the wheat belt that 
may soon be abandoned. A tremen- 
dous acreage in the old dust bowl has 
been planted to wheat during the 
current boom. Moisture has been 
abnormally high in this area, and it 
has been possible for operators to 
make a killing in one year. However, 
weather will not hold forever. When 








it becomes dry, much of the land will = 


probably be abandoned. 


Scientists = 


hope that the Near East expedition : 
will bring back a new grass or an oil : 


seed crop which can 


stand dry = 


weather. They hope that their find- : 
ings will encourage meat production : 
and in turn act as insurance against = 


another dust bowl. 


Unoer tHe Research and Marketing 


Act passed by the 1946 Congress, the 
Department of Agriculture is setting 
up a network of plant introduction 
stations throughout the country in 
and climatic areas so 


various soil 


that new plants may be given a fair 


trial as quickly as possible. At these 
stations the new plants are grown 
under controlled conditions; their 


resistance to drought, disease and = 


cold is measured, while 
under different 


carefully catalogued. 


maturity = 
circumstances is = 
The results of : 





these findings will be made available : 


breeders throughout 
In the past, many 


to plant 
United States. 


the : 


plant materials were unfortunately : 


discarded after a scientist found they 


did not contain the particular thing = 


he was looking for. 


The new system = 


will prevent loss of potentially valu- = 
able information both in the intro- = 
duction of crops and in the improve- : 


ment of those we have. 


Scientists believe that less than 


half of the plants in the world have = 


been tested here either for their use = 
“as is” or for their value in improv- = 


ing those we now grow. That is 


why the program of the plant hunt- : 


ers is being speeded up. 
may be little less than astounding, 
for all 
which farmers cultivate. 

While the search is aimed at im- 
proving our own agriculture, un- 
doubtedly it will have an effect on 
the entire world. Upon these plant 
hunters and plant breeders may rest 
the hope of the world; a hope that 
some day food and fiber production 
will catch up with the fast-growing 
world population. And plant hunt- 
ers, by the very nature of their work, 
are more aware than anybody that 
empty bellies and cold skins do not 
breed peace. THE END 
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The results = 


life depends upon plants = 





TUUVULULUALULUNA 


looking for a MIS-MATE? 


Dr mn Sr. Louis there is an 
odd little business operating on 
Clemens Avenue. Might even call it 
a club, since it caters to folks search- 
ing for mates—foot mates, that is. It 
is the National Odd Shoe Exchange, 
and it functions solely for persons 
whose feet don’t match and those hav- 
ing only one foot. 

This service was started in 1944 by 
Ruth C. Rubin, a polio victim who has 
to wear two sizes of shoes. For years 
that meant buying two different pairs 
of shoes at a time, a wasteful invest- 
ment since half the quartette was use- 
less. 

After collecting a closet full of un- 
usable footwear, Ruth got to thinking 
that someone somewhere could be 
wearing those brand new extras. But 
who? Where? 

She knew there were thousands of 
people in the world—cripples, am- 
putees—in her same fix. It followed 
that millions of unworn shoes were 
filling space everywhere. Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if these folks could get 
together, exchange footprints, and find 
outlets for their oversupply? An 
amputee wearing a size seven right, 
say, gets in touch with an amputee 
wearing a size seven left. They split 
a pair of shoes—and the cost—between 
them. 

Ruth talked her idea around, and 
gradually the news spread. Louise 
Baker, amputee author of Out On a 
Limb, a book about one-legged people, 
heard about it and plugged it in her 
pages. 

In November 1946 We the People 
had Ruth on their radio program, and 
later she was a guest of the Hi Jinx air 





By ROBERT M. HYATT 


show. Much valuable publicity re- 
sulted. 

Letters by the hundreds began com- 
ing in from every state, from lands 
across the sea. The writers had shoes 
galore collecting dust. All they asked 
was someone to exchange with. One 
Scot with feet of two sizes wrote ask- 
ing for full particulars so that he might 
establish a similar trade-in center in 
Scotland. 

Ruth has hundreds of clients listed 
in her files. She does not deal in shoes 

only with the names, addresses, shoe 
sizes and styles of persons desiring to 
save footgear expense. It is a 
plicated system of indexing and cross- 
indexing, with all information neces- 
sary to bring “mis-mates” together. 

A new client is supplied with from 
one to a half dozen names of persons 
who have extra shoes of the size and 
type he requires. It works two ways: 
the new recruit sends the other mem- 


com- 


ber his spare shoes, and both are 
happy 
Ruth and her National Odd Shoe 


Exchange keep plenty busy, but she 
knows that only a small per cent of 
the people needing her service are 
aware of it. She believes that thou- 
sands of war veteran foot casualties 
would be glad to avail themselves of 
her exchange service. She’d like to 
help soldiers in hospitals and veterans’ 
organizations everywhere 

Handicapped persons like to get to- 
gether with others in the same boat 
and trade chit-chat, if only by mail. 
Many of Ruth’s clients have struck 
up mutually interesting friendships 
through an exchange of letters, shoe 
sizes, and finally, shoes. 

“It’s fascinating work,” she says, 
“helping folks to save money and make 
friends. Almost like running a social 
club. Only our clients look for a dif- 
ferent kind of mate.” 

The shoe exchange was started as a 
purely charitable institution with no 
fees but Ruth has been forced by 
volume of business to make a nominal 
registration charge to cover the cost 
of postage, filing, and keeping the 
machinery running smoothly between 
exchangees 

Shoe stores in St. Louis and other 
cities cooperate with her, directing 
many customers to her odd service. 


Satisfied members spread the word. 
THE END 


Ruth Rubin runs a fast-growing 
service for cripples and amputees who 
need odd sizes or numbers of shoes, 
She is a polio victim, and this 

led to formation of the exc’iange. 











IN SOLID BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS 


AND 


MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 


OF 
Distinctive Beauty 





Special designs to fit any need. Also stock 
designs in many styles and sizes. 35 years’ 
experience producing superior quality work- 
manship. Write for catalog K 

GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 
seam EN 


— UP YOUR TOES, BROTHER 


if sleeping under 





till be as warm as 


i ray of sunshine 
Buy an Air-Lite Comforter. Instead of a 
heap of blankets it takes only one Air-Lite 
Comforter to give complete warmth and 
rest--cheaper, too 

$29.50 prepaid 
Extra urge lustrous satin top—spun 


rayon back it won't slide off the bed. 
HELP YOURSELF AND YOUR CLUB 


We will send your club $5.00 for every Air- 

Lite you buy Color Gold, Rose, Blue, 

Sold for years, to particular people. 
Address: 


AIR-LITE, Box 324, Burien, Washington 
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THE PARTY GUILD, Dept. 10 


1411 Bryn Mawr Chicago 26, tI! 








GENUINE 


OIL PORTRAIT 


From Your Photograph 
Yourself or friend immortalized on can- 
vas by the brush of a well-known artist 
16x20 inches, suitably framed in gold, 
$200. For particulars write 


FITZGERALD STUDIOS, ARCH CAPE, ORE. 
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Brandied FRUIT CAKE 


With loads of glaced fruits and choice nuts—mellow 
old brandy and fine sherry—these dark fruit cakes 


delight everyone. You'll love them too! Piiofilm 
inner-wrapped. Shipped to you or individually 
to list. THE DARK CAKE—1% Ib., $2.05; 3 Ib., $3.82; 5 Ib. 
$6.02; 3 Ib. with brandied hard sauce, $4.57. A LIGHT CAKE 
—2 ib. $2.25. PUDDINGS—(Pium, Fig, Fig-and-Date) 2 Ib., 
$1.65 ea. BRANDIED HARD SAUCE—10 oz., 75¢; CINNA- 
MON TOAST SPREAD—10 oz., 69¢. West of Denver, add 
10c per pound. Send check or money order. 


HOENSHEL FINE FOODS, 1008 Hancock St., Sandusky, Ohio 
Largest Individual Maker of Fruit Cake in the World. 
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PROBLEM: 

It was suggested at our last weekly 
meeting that the club should construct 
an attendance chart to be displayed at 
each meeting. Can you suggest a chart 


that would be appropriate? 
ANSWER: 

An attendance chart might be made 
of a board seven-eighths of an inch 
thick, thirty-five inches in length and 
forty-eight inches in width, with suit- 
able molding on edge, mounted on easel 
and painted black with white lettering. 

Preceding each name place a 
eighth inch hole for the insertion of at- 
tendance record pegs and following each 
name have five similar holes represent- 
ing the five possible meeting dates of a 
month. Standard golf tees of 
various colors may be used to indicate 
attendance records: yellow for present; 
red for blue 
tendance made up in some other club; 
white thumb tack immediately 
representing the 


one- 


calendar 


absent; representing at- 
and a 
preceding a 
maintenance of one hundred per cent 
attendance record, the thumb tack be- 
ing removed as soon as the record is 
broken 

The membership should be divided 
into nine different groups, the name of 
a member of the club’s attendance com- 
mittee appearing at the top of 
group. New 
be assigned to groups in which a nu- 
merical unbalance exists. 

Upon entering the club meeting each 
yellow peg in hole 


name 


each 


members as inducted may 


member inserts a 
preceding his name. At the close of the 
meeting captains transfer 
to column representing proper meeting 
dates of the month, insert red 
where should be 
secure from secretary list of attendance 
made up in other clubs and where nec- 
essary substitute blue for red pegs. 


group pegs 
pe 2S 


absences registered, 


PROBLEM: 

As the result of certain observations 
voiced by a recent guest speaker of the 
club, several members have suggested 
that we sponsor a “Get-Out-The-Vote” 
campaign prior to our next general 
election. Is there a plan of procedure 
that we can adopt to make this a suc- 
cessful venture? 

ANSWER: 

We are mailing to you a bulletin ex- 
plaining in detail the successful “Ballot 
Battalion” originated and organized by 
the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona. 
Prior to this campaign, there were only 
7938 eligible voters registered in Phoe- 
nix. On the completion of the campaign 
46,000 voters had been registered. 

Among the plans various other clubs 
have sponsored are the following: 


An entire meeting of the club during 
October was devoted to the citizenship 
objective. A speaker was provided to 
make a talk on election laws, giving 
facts about registration and general in- 
formation about voting. 

A large map was provided outlining 
the voting districts of the city. 

Groups of members were assigned to 
districts as near their places of 
dence as possible. Lists of all persons 
eligible to vote were prepared for each 
district by the group in charge, such 
lists being made up from registration 
lists, tax rolls, directories and Chambers 
of Commerce, together with personal 
calls by members of the group. 

If voters on the list were not regis- 
tered they were urged, either by per- 
sonal visits or telephone, to do so. In 
some instances it was suggested that the 
Kiwanis club was endeavoring to get 
out a one hundred per cent vote because 
of the fact that only a small percentage 
had voted at the last general election. 

Printed lists of all candidates, giving 
their qualifications in an impartial and 
non-partisan manner, were distributed. 

Publicity was given through public 
slides and talks in theaters, 
sermons in churches, talks before other 
organizations, readers, and disnlay ad- 
vertising in the newspapers, posters for 
autos, stickers and rubber stamps on 
outgoing letters and mail, and distribu- 
tion of tags, buttons, and so forth, with 
such slogans as, “I will vote Election 
Day. Will you?” “Vote as you please 
Election Day—but vote.” “Every good 
American will vote on Election Day,” 
and so forth. 

An information office was maintained 
for several days prior to and on the 
election date where voters could call in 
person or by phone to get desired in- 
formation from members in charge who 
had informed themselves on election 
laws, precinct boundaries, and so forth. 

Arrangements were made in advance 
with the telephone company to have 
experienced operators call each sub- 
scriber on election day, urging people 
to vote and saying they were calling 
for the Kiwanis club. If voters called 
and asked for information, they were 
referred to the information office. 

Traffic policemen, elevator attendants, 
waiters, newsboys and others urged ev- 
eryone with whom they came in contact 
on election day to vote. 

Kiwanians and others were stationed 
at the polls to check off persons as they 
voted and to present them with tickets 
or buttons to be worn throughout the 
day showing they had voted. As the day 
wore on, people who had not voted were 
called by the precinct committee and 
urged to vote. THE END 


resi- 


meetings, 
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GOLDEN RULE 
(From page 35) 


to men and women who have helped 
them. Charlie’s club has provided 
the colony with a truck aid reading 
material. And the Kiwanis Club of 
Honolulu has flown lecturers into 
the colony. Currently, the service 
clubbers are negotiating with radio 
station KMVI to broadcast a regular 
fifteen-minute recorded program, 
produced by inmates of Kalaupapa. 
Such a program would dramatize the 
lepers’ isolation, and help outsiders 
recognize that they are people with 
skills, interests and warm personal- 
ities. 

Further evidence of what can be 
done for lepers when people under- 
stand their problems is the harmoni- 
ous relations between the inmates 
and employees at Kalaupapa. To- 
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gether they hold luncheon meetings 
where the only distinction is that 
lepers eat at the same tables. And 
other community social activities are 
also carried out with this same intel- 
ligent spirit. 

But progress is not restricted to 
the islands. Although the United 
States has only about five hundred 
lepers, it spends more on research 
and treatment than any other nation. 
England, France, the Netherlands, 
Japan, Brazil and China also have 
organizations promoting the study of 
leprosy. And there have been inter- 
national meetings of doctors special- 
izing in this disease. 

Here in America, the United States 
Public Health Service’s Advisory 
Committee on Leprosy recently 
made two progressive recommenda- 
tions that can lead to fairer treat- 
ment of lepers. First, the public 
health experts urged repeal of the 
twenty-nine-year-old law restrict- 
ing inter-state travel by lepers. This 
would enable lepers to move freely 
between their homes and the new 
regional treatment centers which the 
committee also proposed. 


In piace of the one isolated leper 
colony at Carville, the group said 
there should be USPHS treatment 
centers in California, Florida, Texas 
and Louisiana—the nation’s worst 
leper states. Lepers would come to 
these centers for regular treatment 
and observation. A few restrictions 
would be placed on their activities, 
but they would be able to lead near- 
normal lives. They would have no 
embarrassing isolation to explain, 
and thus their disease would go un- 
noticed by the public (leprosy is so 
unusual that doctors frequently fail 
to diagnose it). 

New York State does not require 
segregation of lepers; they are 
supervised by public health officers 
who keep close watch on the leper 
and his associates. The only restric- 
tions: they may not handle food, act 
as nurses or take care of children. 
Because this intelligent system has 
prevented unmeasurable misery, it 
furnishes a pattern for other states 
and nations. 

Dr. Johansen expressed it this way 
in a talk before the Kiwanis Club of 
New Orleans. “There is no one who 
has been more consistently and 
cruelly left outside of the application 
of the Golden Rule [than the leper]. 
If you Kiwanians determine that fair 
play and the Golden Rule shall apply 
to persons so tragically labeled 
‘leper, they will have a powerful 
ally in their age-old fight against the 
shackles of misrepresentation and 
ignorance.” THE END 

















KIWANIS CLUB BELLEVILLE 


OFFERS YOU 


BLACK DIAMOND 
CHEDDAR CHEESE 


9 LB. ROUNDS AT $3.25 


Plus $1.00 postage and handling, to any- 


where in United States 


Send One to Your Friends for 
Christmas 
MAIL YOUR ORDERS TO 
Belleville Kiwanis Club 


c-o KIWANIAN "DICK" KUNTZE 
348 Dufferin Ave., Belleville, Ont., Can. 


Postage Rates Are Less for Canadian Orders 
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BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd ST. 
NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 





WHAM-O 
SPORTSMAN Spee 
HITS LIKE A .22 RIFLE — » 


KILLS RABBITS, SQUIRRELS. . 
For Hunting, Target, te 









Routing Pests. 






SLINGSHOT 
Powerful, silent, accurate 
Complete with 40 pellets and extra 
rubber straps. Send $1.00 today to— 
Whom-O Mfg. Co., Box K2, South Pasadena, Calif. 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL OF THE NAT'L SLINGSHOT ASSN 







50 REAL THEYLL GASP 





Molded of real rubber (not 
synthetic), hand painted, 
flowing lifelike whiskers 
securely attached, this is the 
most sensational SANTA 
mask ever made! Slips on 
over head... Fits snug, 
mouth moves with your lips, 
lets you talk, eat, drink, 
smoke. Will last lifetime. 
Made by world’s greatest 
mask artist. Only few hun- 
dred can be made before 
Christmas. Department 
stores paid $18.50 for these 
masks for window SANTAS 





- . » yours on this by mail 
offer for $4.95. Fully guar- 


anteed. 
ORDER NOW 


SEND NO MONEY 22058 now 


Mail order today. Mask delivered before Christmas 
C. O. D. plus postage. 


Other Masks .. Monster Man, 

ea. $2.95. Cash ‘otee ennk Soe Seay Pek ouare 

RUBBER FOR MOLDS, INC. « DEPT.549-P 
6044 Avondale, Chicago (31), Il. 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST CARDS 





p etn ing results in sales, inquiries — con- 
tacts... saves time and moncy y easy 
to use GEM STENCIL D1 PL iCATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, ins en 
ond O-nent Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM. no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 
' 6633 Cnright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SENO NO MONEY «+ FREE TRIAL OFFER 

















PATENTS TRADE MARK 


Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8S. Courts and Patent 
Ortice 
















CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


MADE TO 
MEASURE 








“/ 


A 


$49.50 
to 
$6 2-00 


2 piece suits 





Nationally 
Recognized 








ATTENTION 


delightful 
on history 


PROGRAM 


Twenty minutes of entertainment ; 


lémm film, sound and color, and de- 


American saddle bred horse. $10 
Write 


velopment of the 


for three days in your possession. 


The American Saddle Horse Breeders Ass’n 
$29 South Fourth Street, 





YES, beautiful bronze tablets 
cost less than you think! 


Let us show you how one 
of the country’s largest 
plants devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work can 
give you the finest quality 
at lowest prices! WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG} 
© prompt mail service @ 
e free sketches 


HONOR ROLLS * AWARDS 
TESTIMONIALS 
BUILDING SIGNS 


**Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicw co. in 


570 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 12, N. Y. 
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Woaen YOU LOOK over as many articles 
as we do on the general subject of child 
welfare, juvenile delinquency can easily 
get to be nothing more than a phrase. 
But it won’t be, now that we have seen 
what might have been the beginning of 
it right in our own neighborhood—ac- 
tually right in our own family! 

We were raking leaves in the back 
yard when our twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter came running up, followed by a 
small retinue of slightly younger repre- 
sentatives of the other families that live 
block. 


“We want a box,” 


on our 
she said when she 
recovered her breath. Her playmates 
jumped up and down, clapping their 
hands as if something really choice was 
in the making. But I didn’t share her 
enthusiasm, and noticing it, she re- 
peated, “We have to have a box!” 

“How big a box do you want?” I 
asked. “Do you need a wooden box or a 
cardboard box?” I thought of several 
other means of making the subject so 
complicated I could dismiss it. 

“Any old box that we can put a bird 
in,” she said. 

“A live bird?” 

“Sure—a great big woodpecker.” All 
the other kids began to describe what 
was evidently the largest and liveliest 
woodpecker ever seen. 

“But where have you got him?” I 
asked. “Have you caught him?” 

“No, we're going to catch him.” 

I grinned. “What makes you 
you can catch him?” 

“We've already got him in the Over- 
tons’ garage.” 

“How did you get him in there?” 

“He flew in—we just shut the door.” 

“You mean he is flying around in that 
great big three car garage and you think 
you can catch him with your hands?” 

“Sure, we won't have any trouble.” 

“Well,” I finally said as I went back 
to my leaf raking, “you catch him first 
and then I'll get a box.” 

They all ran over to Overton’s yard 
with a childish feeling that their mis- 
sion had been accomplished. Now that 
the box was assured, they could go 
right ahead and catch the woodpecker. 

But the strange part of the story is 
that they were back in about five min- 


think 


utes, demanding the box. “Did you 
catch him?” I asked. 
“Sure,” my daughter said, and then 


added with that poise that comes only 
in very small children, “What made you 
think we wouldn’t?” 

I was amazed, and must have shown 
it. The kids jumped up and down again 
as if they were on pogo sticks. 

“But how did you do it?” 





“We just brought the garden hose in 
and shut the door and kept spraying 
him with the hose until he was so 
waterlogged that he couldn’t fly. Then 
we picked him up!” 

I could visualize the plight of the 
poor bird, knowing the force of a gar- 
den hose. So I hurried the group over 
to the Overtons’. When we got there, I 
saw the most worn-down, beat-up, sad- 
faced woodpecker that ever lived. He 
was standing on one foot shivering, with 
his wings spread and drooping. When I 
went right up to him to look at his 
wings to see if he were injured, he 
didn’t even try to flan them nor to make 
a move. By the pitiful expression he 
directed my way I knew I had come into 
a situation that needed correcting before 
it would go further. 

“You ought to be ashamed 
of you,” I said sharply. 

“Don’t you know that this poor bird 
has a mother bird and a lot of little 
birds waiting for him somewhere? Look 
at what you’ve done to him. How 
would you like to have me,” I said 
turning to my daughter, “come stagger- 
ing home some time soaking wet and all 
beat up within an inch of my life?” 

This seemed to have the right effect. 
The children looked mighty glum. 

“Life is precious—any kind of life— 
especially the life of your father, who- 
ever he might be—even though he may 
be only a woodpecker. A woodpecker’s 
life is even more precious than a hu- 
man’s life to another woodpecker and 
certainly to his own children. 

“This was fun for you but not for the 
poor bird—for him it was tragedy. 
The fun you may have that way, at the 
expense of some one else, isn’t fun at all. 
It’s the sort of thing that leads to the 
kind of cruelty you read about in the 
newspapers these days.” 

And then I addressed myself to my 
daughter once more, “Do you remem- 
ber the article in the paper about the 
boy who hit his little playmate over the 
head with a brick and then kept pound- 
ing him to death?” My daughter did— 
with great fear and trembling. 

“Well, he probably started out being 
rough on birds. It’s only one or two 
steps from what you've just done to the 
sort of thing that gets in the papers and 
makes all parents feel bad.” 

I put the poor bird out into the sun 
and spread his wings to let them dry. 
Every one of those children was hoping 
that he soon would be able to fly and 
return to his home. He did after about 
ten minutes, flapping uncertainly low to 
a tree in a neighboring yard. —F. B. S. 
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New Consumer Products and Services — 
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ce Advertisers and advertising agencies planning to introduce : 
new products or services will find The Kiwanis Magazine an 
| excellent medium for testing acceptance. Kiwanians are up- 
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2 nets, services and ideas for personal fesete! business use. : 
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cation—an ideal testing ground with no waste circulation 
and requiring small investment. 


Write for a copy of our latest survey 
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VEN though it may startle you to see 
E aluminum being slathered over a 
barn, we think you can feel a little proud 
which is fairly 


every time you see It, 
often, now. You can be proud because, 
though you may have had nothing to 
do with it, the whole development is as 
American as apple pie. 

Americans took a metal that had a 
going price of $12 an ounce in France, 
in the day of Napoleon Il, and, with 
mass-production and salesmanship and 
electricity, made aluminum ingot a 17¢- 
a-pound article today . So cheap that 
farmers can use aluminum for roofing! 

That didn’t happen in a year, or a 
decade. It took sixty years, in fact, and 
those sixty years are the lifetime of 
Aluminum Company of America. Since, 
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THE MEN AND WOMEN OF é 


at the outset, nobody wanted alumi- 
num, it is a lifetime that has been 
devoted mostly to two things: research 
and development. 

Research at Alcoa has always meant 
finding out exactly how good aluminum 
is for a given purpose, and how it can 
be made better and cheaper. Develop- 
ment has meant helping to apply it for 
that purpose, and solve the myriad of 
problems that come up when anyone 
tries something new. 

Aluminum Company of America was 


just a small group of young men at the 
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beginning, and they kept at their research 
and development, like good Americans, 
against odds that would have discour- 
aged a Hottentot. The stockholders, like 
good Americans, strung along through 


good times and bad, and the employees, 


/ 
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come FARM ROOFS of ‘PRECIOUS METAL‘? 


as they began to have some, did too, 

Everyone had a sparkle in his eye, 
No telling where this stuff might go, 
they told each other. 

They’re still talking that way. The re- 
search boys are just as busy as ever, 
proving how much cooler aluminum- 
roofed buildings are inside, how much 
longer an aluminum roof will last, how 
much stronger Alcoa Aluminum roofing 
is than competing brands. In the fifty- 
acre rolling mill at Davenport, we are 
still working on ways to roll it faster, 


By making aluminum cheaper, and 
more plentiful, and more useful, we 
continue to do our part toward 
better business for Alcoa and _ better 
living for you. Seems like a pretty 
good system for all concerned, 
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This message is inspired by Alcoa’s new technicolor film,“ Curiosity Shop,’ dedicated to broadening the frontiers of research. The film is 


available on request for your church, school, or club, Address Aluminum Company of America, 1788L Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





